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TO PARENTS, KIND AUNTS AND UNCLES 


The Golden Bird comprises ten legends from the 
great cultural periods of Egypt, Greece, Persia, 
China, and France; tales for which the bard or poet, 
the story-teller or singer of the time found innumer- 
able listeners. Presented here as swiftly moving 
narratives, they will find waiting for them a new 
audience of countless young people. Curious won- 
der-loving boys and girls will yield to the appeal 
of their supernatural deeds and events, their twists 
and turns of fortune, their happy endings, which are 
won, after all, by the guiding power of beauty and 
truth. Eager, sensitive youth in early teens will be- 
hold life interpreted in ways they wish to find for 
themselves: ways glowing with romance, and with 
high adventure achieved in integrity of purpose, in 
fidelity to honor, and before an admiring world. In 
the several tales motivated by the religious faith of 
their times, in The Clown of God for example, many 
a reader may find that precious experience which 
parents, teachers, and children’s librarians often fail 
to take into account as a moving influence in the 
development of children and youth: deep religious 
feeling. 

Whatever tale the reader may follow first—lured 
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by Edwin Sommer’s illustrations—he will at once 
come upon a glowing past. He will see the reciter or 
singer of the tale in his own time and place. He will 
see the fresh beauty of an old land: it may be the 
“long, white roads” of Greece with the near-by sea 
“so blue that it drained the color from the heavens, 
making the sky green as the leaf buds of the apple 
tree”; or “the fields of France, purple with fleurs- 
de-lis in the spring, golden with ash and linden in the 
fall.” He will see a strange people following strange 
and wonderful ways: perhaps chiefs before their 
Pharaoh, bringing gifts of “great, glowing tigers, 
striped with black, whose eyes shone like fire emer- 
alds, bullocks huge and brown, chattering apes and 
strange pygmies’’; or perhaps the golden car of Aph- 
rodite followed by “dancing girls, who wore bright 
girdles that glowed like flame,” and peasants carrying 
“golden gourds and sheaves of wheat, leading oxen 
or bleating lambs, all as gifts to be placed beside the 
altar of the goddess.”’ The reader will see such things 
as these, for they are not backgrounds merely but 
elements of the tale. Time and place and drama are 
one. 

This unity has been gained mainly by a simple 
style, which effaces the narrator in its very direct- 
ness, and makes possible, too, the use of bits of pure 
poetry as essential moments of beauty not as mere 
ornaments. I like to think of men and women in 
the future who, having first met here as boys and 
girls a poem from the Greek Anthology or the Chi- 
nese poets, will associate The Golden Bird with 
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their love of each. There will be such, I am 
sure. 

A feeling for the spiritual values of these old tales 
has guided a gifted pen; and also the definite knowl- 
edge that children can and do find reality in a living 
past—that /ife is the touchstone for them as well as 
for most of us. This feeling and this understanding 
of children has not been given to many authors who 
have presented stories from the great past to boys 
and girls. How Miss Gibson came by these indis- 
pensable qualifications, we do not-attempt to deter- 
mine. But we do know that she has had the rich 
experiences of discovering for herself, in girlhood, 
literature belonging to our cultural past, and of tell- 
ing its stories in recent years. In her story-hour at 
the beautiful Cleveland Museum of Art, she has told 
these stories to children having widely diverse back- 
grounds, and found them keenly interested thereafter 
in museum objects showing the customs of the people 
who lived in the time of the stories, objects selected 
for the decorations of this text because they were 
favorites with the children. Such experiences are of 
immeasurable value in writing a book of this char- 
acter. From a patient study of the writings of 
scholars and travelers and of museum objects, Miss 
Gibson has acquired her historical background and 
her knowledge of customs. 

The sources from which these tales have been 
drawn are given on the last pages. It is especially 
interesting to note that of the medieval tales, The 
Clown of God and The Cathedral under the Sea 
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are mainly original with Miss Gibson though sug- 
gested by two French legends, the spirit of whose 
times she has successfully preserved. 

Of all the stories, probably not more than two 
may be found elsewhere in a ‘literary form which 
appeals to children. 

CAROLINE BURNITE WALKER 
Easton, Md. 
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Perea RPER OF HGYPT 


HE river Nile winds through the 
é Sahara Desert like a long stem; 
. but, at the north, where it flows 
into the sea, its many mouths 
widen into the form of a lotus 
bud. Along the strip of green 
against which this mighty stem 
is laid, there lived one of the most ancient peoples 
of the world. Before any one else, they were plow- 
ing the rich black fields, building mud houses and 
great stone temples, learning the arts of the painter, 
sculptor, goldsmith, and woodcarver, as well as 
gaining a knowledge of reading and writing, of 
barter and trade. 

Their stories are the oldest in the world. Some 
are as much as three thousand years old; some, so 
ancient that we cannot even trace their beginnings. 
They have come down to us on leaf-brown papyrus 
which was placed in the rock tombs of princes and 
princesses, nobles and kings. ‘These papyrus rolls 
were all picture books, for the very letters in which 
they were written were each one a small picture, often 
gayly colored. 

Before the stories were written, they were sung by 
the harpers of Egypt. On one old wall painting 
there is a blind singer, who leans close over his in- 
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strument. Evidently he was to play at the banquet 
of a noble, and so he sat tuning his strings that he 
might be ready. When at last he plucked a vibrant 
chord and began to tell his story, the strings mur- - 
muring beneath his voice, all listened. The over- 
lords of Egypt listened, and the ladies listened where 
they sat and were fanned by kneeling slaves until the 
lotus blooms in their hair freshened from the gentle 
breeze. The dancing girls listened, and the servants 
from Punt and other foreign lands; but more eager- 
ly than any of them, the princes and princesses of 
the House listened, for the Harper had promised to 
tell two stories especially for them. By the marvel 
of his words and of his music, the musician held all 
enchanted while he told his old, old tales. First he 
told the story of The Doomed Prince. 


THE DOOMED PRINCE 


HERE was once a king in our 
country to whom no son was 
born; because of this the mon- 
arch was so sad that nothing 
could console him, neither the 
pleasures of the chase, the vic- 
| tories of warfare, nor the joys of 
a banquet table; but even when his dark hair 
was becoming fecied with white, he still went 
into the temple to pray to the gods 7 his time, ask- 
ing that a son be given to him. And at last his 
prayer was answered; his years of waiting came to 
an end; a man child was born. But when the seven 
Hathors, they who rule over the fate of the newly 
born, gave to the child his doom, they said: “He 
shall one day meet his end by the crocodile or by the 
serpent or, indeed, by the dog.” ‘The people, hear- 
ing this, went to tell his Majesty. The King was 
sad at heart and sat for a long time in thought, try- 
ing to find some way to save his son from the three 
dooms. He called his chief builder to him and or- 
dered that a stone house should be built high upon 
the cliffs above the river Nile. 

When the stone house was finished, he sent the 
little Prince thither, with many men to guard him, 
and many maidservants to wait upon him. There 
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the Prince grew up, playing only in his garden, see- 
ing only the blue sky above him, and below him the 
desert and the river Nile with its green decoration 
of palms on either side. For companions he had 
only those who served him. He grew very lonely 
and longed for some one with whom he could play 
and romp. 

One day, as he stood upon the flat roof of his 
house, the little Prince saw a man beneath him on the 
sandy road. Behind, trotted a strange, four-footed 
creature. Sometimes the animal would leap and 
run, and the man would pat its sleek head and call 
it by name. “What is that strange beast which fol- 
lows the manr” asked the Prince. 

All the King’s servants trembled, for they remem- 
bered the doom. At last the bravest spoke. “That 
is a dog, a greyhound,” he faltered. 

“Let one exactly like it be brought to me, that I 
may have that which will run and romp with me,” 
said the little Prince. 

A page was sent to the King with his message. 
When he heard, the King was filled with pity for his 
lonely child and he commanded: “A young, run- 
ning dog shall be taken to him, for fear his heart be 
saddened.” 

And lo, a greyhound was taken to the Prince. 

After the days had passed and the years, the 
Prince sent a second message to his father, saying: “TI 
am no longer a child. Although I am doomed to 
three grievous fates, yet I shall act according to my 
will. The gods do that which they have at heart.” 


THE DOOMED PRINCE iS 


“Indeed,” thought the King, “a man cannot escape 
the decrees of the gods, though he be wise as are the 
high priests.” He gave the youth all kinds of weap- 
ons, and also his greyhound to follow him, and a 
trusted slave to guide him to the eastern coast, where 
he hoped the doom might not follow. ‘Go where 
thou desirest,” said the old King; but he grew older 
yet with sorrow as he saw his son depart. 

Joyously following his own will, the youth went 
across the country, living on the best game the land 
could provide. Ever his greyhound ran beside him. 
At last he came to the country of the Prince of Na- 
harinna, in Syria. The Prince of Naharinna had no 
son, only a daughter. He had built for her a house 
on a high cliff seven hundred feet above the ground. 
He caused all the Princes of Palestine to be brought, 
and he said to them: ‘“To him who shall reach the 
window of my daughter, she shall be given for a 
wife.” The Princes of Palestine spent their days in 
trying to scale the cliff and reach the Princess; but 
they could not, for the cliff was steep and as smooth 
as glass. 

When the Prince of Egypt came upon the suitors 
of the Princess, they welcomed him, conducted him 
to their house, and gave provender for his horse. 
They offered him rich food, fine linen; they per- 
fumed and anointed him, and they said: “Goodly 
youth, who art thou, and whence comest thou?” 

The Egyptian Prince thought to himself: “It 
were better that I keep my royalty a secret; enmity 
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might well arise therefrom.” He answered the 
Princes of Palestine accordingly, saying: “I am the 
son of a soldier of the chariots of the land of Egypt.” 

After he had passed many days in resting from 
his journey, he said to the Princes: “What do ye 
here?” 

They answered him: “We pass our time doing 
this: we make a magic over ourselves and we fly, 
and to him who shall reach the daughter of the Chief 
of Naharinna she shall be given for wife.” 

The Egyptian youth replied: “And if it please 
you, I, too, will conjure my limbs; I will conjure 
them with charms of the god Ptah, and I will go 
and fly with you.” 

They went to fly, as was their wont every day; 
and the Prince stood afar off to behold; and the face 
of the daughter of the Chief of Naharinna was 
turned to him. She was like a single mimosa blos- 
som in a desert place. 

Many days the young man spent in trying to reach 
the window of the Princess. He fell at the foot of 
the cliff, bruised and wounded. He was pierced by 
sharp rocks, his feet cut by stones. At night he lay 
down in sorrow, yet in the morning he rose but to 
fly again. The Princess had eyes for him only. 
When he neared her window, she clapped her hands 
for joy; when he fell, she cried aloud with fear. 
Each day he seemed more brave; each day, to him, 
she appeared more beautiful, more worthy of strife. 

His trials came at length to an end, for the Egyp- 
tian Prince, of all the suitors, was at last able to 
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reach the window of the daughter of the Chief of 
Naharinna. She welcomed him, rejoicing; but 
when her father heard who had gained his daughter, 
he was very angry. “What!” said he. “Shall I give 
my only child to a beggarly fugitive from the land of 
Egypt? Let him return there, and that with all 
speed!” 

But the Princess laid hold of the mantle of her 
lover, and she swore by-the gods, saying: “By Ra 
Harmakhis, Lord of the Sun, if this youth is taken 
from me, I will not eat, I will not drink, I will die 
immediately.” 

A messenger took the words of the Princess to her 
father, who straightway sent men to slay the Egyp- 
tian Prince while he was yet in the house of his 
daughter. The Princess said again: “By the life of 
Ra! If he is killed, at sundown I shall be dead. I 
will not spend one hour of life apart from him.” 

The messenger returned again unto the King, who 
caused the young man to be brought to him and the 
Princess also. The youth was seized with terror 
when he came before the Chief of Naharinna; but 
when the Chief saw how goodly was the Egyptian, 
his heart softened and he embraced him with all 
kindness, saying: “Tell me, who art thou and 
whence camest thou?” 

The young man said: “I am the son of a soldier 
of the chariots of the land of Egypt.” ‘Though he 
told a tale of humble birth, yet so noble was his bear- 
ing that the Chief of Naharinna gave him the Prin- 
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cess for a wife; he also gave houses, vassals, wide 
fields filled with cattle, and all manner of rich gifts. 

Now, when the days had passed thus, the young 
man said to his wife: “I am doomed to three fates, 
the crocodile, the serpent, and the dog.” 

She implored him: “Let the dog that runs before 
thee be killed.” 

He answered: “If it please thee, I will not kill 
my dog that I have brought up when he was little.” 

The Princess feared for her husband greatly, 
greatly; and she would not let him go out alone. 
She was ever by his side as the two of them traveled 
to the land of Egypt, for the Prince desired to see 
his father’s kingdom once more. 

When they at last reached that country, behold, 
the crocodile left his oozy home on the banks of the 
Nile and came into the center of the town where 
the young man was. All the people were much 
affrighted; but they finally succeeded in shutting 
the monster into a stone house, where they placed 
a giant to guard him. The giant was so big that 
when he walked abroad he had to take great care 
lest he stub his toe on a pyramid, thinking it an 
ant hill. He cast a spell over the crocodile and 
would not let him go out. He himself went for a 
stroll only at night when the crocodile slept. As 
soon as the sun rose, the giant returned; and this he 
did every day for a period of two months. The 
Prince, therefore, felt no fear. 

One night the Prince lay sleeping on his bed, 
while the Princess kept watch beside him. A ser- 
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pent came out of its hole, and with angry hisses 
coiled its poisonous way toward the young man. 
Though her heart beat loud within her breast, the 
Princess moved even more swiftly and silently than 
the snake. Just as it reached the Prince’s bed, she 
placed a bowl of milk before it. The serpent drank 
of the milk until overcome with sleep. Then did 
the Princess slay it with a long bronze dagger. 
When her husband awakened, he was seized with 
astonishment as she said to him: “Behold, thy god 
has given one of the fates into my hands; he will 
give me the others.” The Prince embraced his wife 
with all gratitude; and he presented offerings to his 
god, adoring him and praising his power. 
Another night, while the giant who guarded the 
crocodile was taking his evening stroll, the Prince 
also went to walk near his domain; and as he never 
went out alone, his dog ran behind him. The dog 
started in pursuit of a night bird, and the Prince 
ran after him. When he reached the river, follow- 
ing after his dog, the crocodile, who had escaped 
the giant’s spell, came and dragged the Prince to 
the place where the giant was. The giant stood 
trembling and afraid because his magic had been 
destroyed; but he managed to save the Prince by 
flinging him across his shoulder, though he was 
unable to harm the crocodile. The crocodile said 
to the Prince: “Lo, I am thy doom that pursues 
thee; whatever thou mayest do, thou wilt be brought 
back on thy path to me, thou and the giant. Yet 
will I let thee go if thou wilt acknowledge that I, 
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the crocodile, have triumphed over thee, and if thou 
wilt kill the giant.” 

“Why should I slay him who has watched over 
me?” replied the Prince. 

The crocodile said unto him: “Then shall thy 
fate be accomplished. If, at sundown to-morrow, 
thou hast not slain the giant, thou shalt indeed see 
thine own death.” 

The dog, having heard these words, ran to the 
house and found the daughter of the Chief of 
Naharinna in tears, for her husband had not been 
seen for many hours. When she saw the dog alone, 
without his master, she wept aloud, and beat her 
forehead upon the earth; but the dog seized her 
by the robe and drew her to the door as if asking 
her to come out. She arose, took the dagger where- 
with she had slain the serpent, and followed the 
dog to that part of the shore where the giant and the 
Prince were. She hid herself in the reeds and waited 
for her husband. 

When evening came again, the crocodile said to 
the Prince: “Wilt thou swear to slay the giant? 
If not, I will take thee to the shore; and thou shalt 
see thy death.” 

The Prince replied: “Why should I slay him 
who has watched over me?” 

Just then, all unknowing, the crocodile betook 
him to the place where the woman was. When she 
came out of the reeds, behold, he opened his long 
green jaws, filled with long white teeth as sharp as 
swords. The Princess lifted her dagger and threw 
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it right into the monster’s throat, the Prince leaped 
from the giant’s shoulders, and the giant fell upon 
the crocodile and killed him. Then did the Prin- 
cess embrace the Prince, and she said to him: 
“Behold, thy god has given the second of thy fates 
into my hands; he will give me the third.” The 
Prince knelt before her in all gratitude; and he 
presented offerings to his god, adoring him and 
praising his power. 

The two dwelt in peace until one day enemies 
entered the country of Syria. The Princes of Pal- 
estine, furious at seeing the Princess in the hands 
of an adventurer, had assembled their foot soldiers 
and their chariots; they had destroyed the army of 
the Chief of Naharinna and had taken him prisoner. 
When they did not find the Princess and her hus- 
band, they said to the old Chief: “Where is thy 
daughter and that son of a soldier of chariots in 
Egypt, to whom thou hast given her as a wife?” 

He answered them: “He is gone to hunt the 
beasts of the country. How should I know where 
they are?” 
_ Then they deliberated, and they said to one an- 

other: “Let us divide into small bands, and go 
hither and thither over the whole world; and he 
who shall find them, let him slay the young man 
and make of the Princess a slave.” 

They departed, some to the north, some to the 
south, some to the east, and some to the west; and 
those who had gone to the south came to the land 
of Egypt at the same time that the young man was 
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there with the daughter of the Chief of Naharinna. 
But the giant saw them; he hastened to the young 
man and said to him: “Behold, seven Princes of 
the land of Palestine come to seek thee. If they 
find thee, they will slay thee and will make a slave 
of thy wife. There are too many for thee to resist; 
flee from them; and as for me, I will return to my 
brothers.” 

The Prince called his wife, took the dog with 
him, and they all hid themselves in a cave of the 
mountains. They had been there two days and two 
nights when the Princes of Palestine arrived with 
many soldiers. These passed before the mouth of 
the cave without perceiving the Prince; but as the 
last of them came near, the dog, thinking to help 
his master, went out against them and began to 
bark. The Princes of Palestine recognized the 
hound, and they came back and went into the cave. 
The wife threw herself before her husband to pro- 
tect him; but alas, a lance struck her and she fell 
at his feet. The young man slew one of the Princes 
with his sword, and the dog killed another with his 
teeth, but the rest struck with their lances, and the 
Prince and the dog fell to the ground unconscious. | 
Then the Princes of Palestine dragged the bodies 
out of the cave, and left them stretched on the 
ground to be devoured by wild beasts and birds 
of prey; and they departed to join their companions 
and divide with them the lands of the Chief of 
Naharinna. 

Behold, when the last one had gone away, the 
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young man opened his eyes, and he saw his wife 
stretched on the ground by his side, as dead, and 
the dead body of his dog. Then he trembled and 
said: “The Hathors, they who decree the fate of 
men, have decided from my infancy that I should 
perish by the dog, which has betrayed me to mine 
enemies. I am ready to die, because, without these 
two beings who lie beside me, life is intolerable.” 
He raised his hands to the skies and prayed that 
the gods grant them all happy burial in this world, 
and that they be true of voice before the judges in 
the world to follow. He sank down as if dead. 

The gods heard his voice, all that are great and 
powerful; and Ra, the sun god, said to his heavenly 
companions: “The doom is fulfilled; now let us 
give new life to these two wedded people, for it is 
good to reward worthily the devotion which they 
have shown, each to the other.” 

The mother of the gods approved the word of 
Ra with a nod of her head, and said: “Such devo- 
tion deserves very great reward.” 

The other gods said the same; then the seven 
Hathors came forward and spoke: ‘The doom is 
fulfilled; now shall they return to the pleasures of 
earth.” 

Thus did the Prince and the Princess, feeling life 
course freshly in their veins, embrace for joy; and 
the dog barked with delight, both loud and long. 


. When ‘the old musician had finished, the young 
son of the house asked: “And what happened to 
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the Princess’s father, to the Lord of Naharinnar” 

“He was speedily freed of his enemies; mighty 
was the revenge of the Prince,” answered the 
Harper, smiling. 

Then the youngest Princess put her small hand 
in his. “That,” she said, “was a story for my 
brother; tell one to me.” 

“T will tell thee,” answered the old singer, “of 
her who was delicate and small, even as thou art.” 

With a soft touch upon his strings, the Harper 
began the story of The Princess and the Moon God. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE 
MOON GOD 


HEN the great Rameses II of 
4 Egypt was on the throne, he 
ruled over wide dominions. His 
soldiers had pushed the bounda- 
ries of the empire far into Asia. 
Not being sure that his nom- 
archs were ruling the provinces 
of his kingdom as he desired, the Pharaoh went 
on a long journey. It was his desire to discover 
whether or not he was receiving due tribute from 
all his conquered tribes. 

The royal barge was made ready. Its strong 
linen sails fluttered in the breeze. Slaves knelt to 
fan the King, who was seated beneath a wide can- 
opy upon a throne richly wrought in ivory, blue 
enamel, and gold. Musicians sang his praises. 
Behind the King’s boat came an hundred others 
laden with all that is needful for a Pharaoh: his 
golden chariot, his swiftest steeds, his robes of state 
sewn with jewels, his sandals made of finest leather 
and ornamented with the work of the royal gold- 
smiths. So many were his servants that the King 
traveled as with an advancing army. All Egypt 
bowed before him. 

He traveled down the Nile, past mud villages, 
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and narrow fields, green and lush, where tiny boys 
drove the huge water buffaloes by holding to their 
tails; between palm groves where women walked 
like shadow figures, bearing great water jars upon 
their heads. Rose and orange cliffs loomed high 
on one side; the yellow Sahara Desert stretched 
limitless on the other. When at last the journey 
was ended, the chiefs of many tribes came to meet 
the Pharaoh. They came with slaves, who bent 
their backs beneath the weight of offerings: gold, 
silver, the blue stone called lapis lazuli, the white 
stone called alabaster, and all the scented woods of 
Arabia. They brought great glowing tigers striped 
with black, whose eyes shone like fire emeralds; 
they led bullocks huge and brown, chattering apes, 
and strange pygmies who lived in trees and played 
with poisoned arrows for a game. 

Among the chiefs, Khetasar, the Prince of Bakh- 
tan, caused his tribute to be brought. Khetasar, 
whose lands lay near the wide Euphrates, was poor 
and had little to give. He therefore offered his 
daughter as a handmaiden to the Ruler of Egypt. 
He placed her at the head of his train that she 
might salute the Pharaoh and ask life and liberty 
of him. Tall she was, and slender as a lotus stem. 
Her eyes were like two gleaming pools shaded by 
the dusky wings of birds, so dark and bright they 
were, so long her lashes. Her hair was bound with 
a band of green enamel and gold. Green rings 
hung from her ears, and a collar of green jewels 
was heavy on her shoulders; green was the girdle 
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of her white robe, and green the straps of her small 
white sandals. She was fair as the goddess Isis, 
“the Enchantress,” to whom men’s thoughts arise 
when the Nile overflows its banks, when the land 
is green with growing plants and white with blos- 
soms. Because she was so beautiful, she pleased the 
Pharaoh more than anything else that met his eye; 
and he chose her for his queen, giving her the title 
of Great Queen Nafruriya of the Two Lands of 
Egypt, North and South. When she reached Egypt, 
royally did she accomplish all the rites of a ruler; 
much wealth did she send unto her father, the 
Chief of Bakhtan. 

In the year fifteen, the twenty-second of the 
month Payni, the Pharaoh was at Thebes, mighty 
queen of cities. He was engaged in ceremonies in 
memory of his father, Lord of Karnak, who had 
died many years before. A servant came running 
to him, saying: “There is a messenger without from 
the Prince of Bakhtan, who brings many gifts for 
Nafruriya, the Great veae a 

When brought before the King, the messenger 
bowed low: “Glory to thee, Sun of Foreign Na- 
tions, thou Ruler of the Two Lands, thou by whom 
we live! I come to thee, my lord, Giver of Light, 
on account of Bintrashit, Daughter of Joy, the 
youngest sister of the Queen. A malady pervades 
her limbs. She is grievously sick. Let the Majesty, 
prays all Bakhtan, send a sage to her that he may 
heal her of this ill.” 
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Said the King: “Bring me the wisest of the 
sages from the Double House of Life.” 

When the royal sage, Thotemhabi, had come into 
the presence of the Pharaoh, Rameses commanded 
him to hasten to Bakhtan with the messenger. 

Great was the sorrow of the Queen for her sister 
Bintrashit in her pain and suffering. Anxiously 
she awaited the return of Thotemhabi. When at 
last he came again to Egypt, he spoke to the King, 
saying: “Bintrashit, Daughter of Joy, sister of the 
Queen, is like one possessed. A wandering spirit 
from the underworld doth dwell in her, an enemy 
hard to conquer. The Prince of Bakhtan therefore 
prays that thy Majesty command the image of a great 
god to be sent to him, which, if the great god deign 
to enter into his image, will victoriously fight the 
spirit.” 

Then Rameses, the Mighty, went into a magnifi- 
cent temple whose columns stretched until they 
pierced the cloudless canopy of the sky. There 
beneath the wide roof he knelt with all his court 
before the moon god, Khonsu, god of good counsel. 
He prayed: “Excellent Lord, I am before thee on 
account of the daughter of the Prince of Bakhtan. 
Excellent God, may it please thee that one of thy 
images be sent to that far land?” 

The god nodded his head twice. 

Then said the Pharaoh: “Give the image thy 
virtue that it may deliver the daughter of the Prince 
of Bakhtan.” 
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Again Khonsu nodded with his head twice, and 
made his power to dwell in the statue. 

Pharaoh commanded that an image of the god 
should be sent to Bakhtan for the healing of the 
Princess. A great vessel was made ready for the 
statue of Khonsu and launched into the Nile with 
great ceremonies. It was followed by five smaller 
boats and escorted on the right and left banks by 
chariots, six abreast, and by many horses carrying 
princes and nobles. After traveling for a year and 
five months, the image arrived at Bakhtan. Behold, 
Khetasar came with his soldiers and his generals 
and threw himself on the ground, saying: “Thou 
comest to us; thou dost join us with the Two Lands 
of Egypt, the North and the South.” 

The image of Khonsu was taken to the palace 
where the Princess lay, white and helpless as a 
lotus bloom cut down in the hot sun. All the court 
waited in silence for the power of Khonsu to make 
itself known. The soldiers who guarded the palace 
_ gate held their noisy shields pressed close to them, 
lest there should be a sound. Even the cook ceased 
his work lest clay pot should knock against clay pot. 
The scullery maid and the scullery boy crowded 
together in a dark corner and hardly dared to wink 
their round black eyes. The great hunting dogs 
muzzled their long noses in their paws; the sacred 
cats hid their heads deep in silky fur. 

Slowly and silently the procession bearing the 
image mounted the palace stairs. All the little 
serving maids stood like bronze figures, the sound 
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of their anklets stilled. The Queen, with set lips, 
bowed her crowned head to the floor, as the image 
was borne past her. 

Khetasar himself carried the statue into the 
chamber where the Princess, Bintrashit, slept, all 
clad in a robe sewn with golden disks. Gold were 
her tiny sandals, gold the band which bound her 
thick, black hair. Small and young, a little child, 
yet she was like a carven statue such as is placed 
in great temples, because of her beauty and her 
stillness. She seemed hardly to breathe. Only the 
fan of the chief nurse stirred the drapings on her 
painted bed. 

The image of the god was placed at the head of 
her couch. At once the Princess felt the power of 
Khonsu. Color flowed into her face like red wine 
into an alabaster cup. Her eyes grew bright. She 
was healed of the spirit that had possessed her! 
The room was filled with the sound of her tinkling 
anklet bells as she ran to kneel before her father, 
Prince of Bakhtan. Her robe gleamed like light, 
and the sound of her laughter rose like a silver 
shower and fell joyously upon the listening ears of 
the Queen and of the little serving maids. 

They, too, laughed and danced and shook their 
musical sistrums until even the cook heard the gay 
rattle. He beat upon his pots as if they had been 
drums. The hunting dogs barked their delight; and 
the sacred cats lifted their heads, arched their 
backs, and purred long velvet purrs. The scullery 
maid danced with the scullery boy and called aloud 
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to the soldiers who guarded the palace gate. These, 
in turn, clashed their great shields together until 
the whole countryside rang with the sound. With 
mighty voices they shouted: “Behold, Bintrashit, 
the royal Princess, is healed of her grievous hurt!” 
Then did Khetasar command that a feast day be 
celebrated. All the people made joyous offering 
before Khonsu, who had thus restored the Princess 
of Bakhtan. 

Khetasar communed with his heart, saying: 
“Since this god hath been given to Bakhtan, and 
since he hath cured Bintrashit, my daughter, I will 
not send his image back to Egypt.” Thus the statue 
of Khonsu remained in Bakhtan three years and 
nine months, and the land waxed rich and power- 
ful. At the end of that time Prince Khetasar had 
a dream. In the blue dawn he saw a golden spar- 
row hawk rise above the mighty roof of the temple. 
It flew high over rich fields, along rivers, above 
gray sands and gold, until at last it came to Thebes, 
the queen of all cities in Egypt. In his dream 
Khetasar saw the mighty bird go straight through 
the great door of that temple which was the pride 
of Rameses, the Mighty. 

When he awoke, the Prince was shivering with 
fear. He said to the Prophet of Khonsu: “I have 
dreamed mightily. This god who has dwelt with 
us desires to return to Egypt. I will prepare pres- 
ents of all good things and send also a strong guard 
of soldiers and horses.” The embassy set forth; and 
when it had reached Thebes, the image was placed 
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again within the temple of the god. There was 
great joy in Egypt in that the Princess, Bintrashit, 
was healed and the god returned to them. A cove- 
nant of peace was made between the land of Rame- 
ses, beneficent King of Egypt, and the country of 
Khetasar, Ruler of Bakhtan. Khonsu returned to 
his temple in Egypt in the year thirty-three, the 
nineteenth of the month Mechir, in the reign of 
the King “who lives and shines forever like the 
sun.” 


When he had finished his story, the Harper was 
praised by all; and a slave boy, carrying his harp, 
led him to the splendid room prepared for him in 
the palace of the Nomarch, Overlord of Egypt; 
for the place of the Harper was one of honor; so 
has it been throughout all time. 


THE WANDERING BARDS 
CraA NGOLEN.T GREECE 


"N ALL its wide travels the Med- 
iterranean finds no foam-fringed 
shores so beautiful as the red 
hills which are the shores of 
# Greece. The great sea sweeps 
i past Sunion, where a white tem- 
ple gleams against the sky, a 
beacon for sailors. It looks up at the marble hill 
of Athens and bows its high-crested waves before 
Mount Parnassus. On it goes, curling in and out 
among rocks and gorges. 

It plays about many crowding islands. Among 
them none is more sunny than Cyprus, prize of 
kings since the world began. Here long ago lived 
Pygmalion, the sculptor; his wife Galatea, ivory- 
white; and a little son, Paphos. Their story is a 
well-known myth, one of those tales printed in the 
books of every country. But long before the stories 
were written, they were sung by wandering bards 
or poets. 

With only a shepherd’s cloak to warm him, only 
a bit of bread and goats’ milk cheese in his leathern 
bag, the singer walked the long white roads. On 
one hand lay the sea, always near him. It was so 
blue that it drained the color from the heavens, 
23 
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making the sky green as the leaf buds of an apple 
tree. On his other hand, perhaps, an olive grove 
was spread out before his gaze, or a flowering field, 
or a hill dressed like a king in its red soil jeweled 
with purple shadows. At night the road vanished 
into blackness, while the sky became powdered gold 
with stars. Of these things the bard made his songs, 
and of gods, fauns, heroes, and maidens. He sang 
before great lords and before peasants in the market 
place. Wherever he told his tales the folk gathered 
in eager crowds. 

Such wandering singers are nameless, save one, 
a blind poet. He swept the battles of Greeks and 
Trojans, and the wanderings of Odysseus, across his 
powerful harp strings until they hymned forever in 
the minds of men and could not be forgotten. 
Lesser bards contented themselves with lesser songs. 
It is they who tell of Narcissus, gazing endlessly 
upon his mirrored face; of the nymph Daphne, who 
became a laurel tree; of Paphos, who built a city. 
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THE STORY OF PAPHOS 


HE sun shone down on the island 
of Cyprus with burning rays, but 
the court in the house of Pyg- 

gy malion was cool. There the 

shade was so deep that it seemed 
like a hole cut into the floor 

oon with a sharp-edged knife. A 
pleasant sound of water played restfully upon lis- 
tening ears. Through the curtained doorways of 
the house came a lifting breeze, its breath still salty 
from the crested waves of the AXgean. In one cor- 
ner of the court a little boy, Paphos, was playing. 

The sun got lost in his golden curls, so bright were 

they; his eyes were black; his face and round arms, 

strangely white. He might almost have been carved 
from ivory save that he moved so quickly. He was 
making a little city out of shining stone chips. He 
had gathered these from the room where his father, 
the sculptor, worked all day carving figures for 
temples and for the long, shaded porches of Greece. 

In Paphos’s. city were houses and streets. He had 

piled up a tiny hill of earth and was now busy 

crowning it with buildings which he said the sailors 
could see from afar, from the pool halfway across 
the court. “It will be such a city that my father, 

Pygmalion, will wish he were small and could live 
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there, and my mother, too, and Timaréte, my nurse. 
I shall live there because I am little, and I shall be 
the King.” So he planned; and, as he worked, he 
began to sing an old, old rhyme: 

“Stay in town, little wight, 

Safe at home. 

If you roam, little wight, 

The cranes who delight 

Upon pygmies to sup, 

Will gobble you up; 

Stay at home.” 

“The cranes won’t eat me up, even if I go away, 
because I shall be King; but all the other children 
must stay right here in my little city. I am King, 
and I shall command them.” 

The little boy played and played. There was no 
other sound save the steady blows of a hammer on 
a chisel and the dropping of sharp stone chips like 
hail. In his wide room the sculptor, Pygmalion, 
made gods and men with mighty strokes of his 
skilled arm and delicate turns of his tool. The sun 


slowly sank in the western sky, the noises stopped, *’ 


and all was silent. Then came a sound low and 
clear, rich as honey, bright as a crescent moon. It 
was the voice of Galatea, wife of Pygmalion and 
mother of Paphos. So beautiful was her voice that 
it made every word seem like a hymn to Apollo, 
though she said only: “Come, Paphos; I have fin- 
ished the bag for thy shining knucklebones. I will 
give it to thee, and Timaréte will show thee the 
game.” Paphos ran toward her, rattling the knuckle- 
bones for joy. 
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Galatea brought her distaff out into the court 
and sat spinning, watching Timaréte and the little 
Paphos playing with the knucklebones much as 
children since have made games with “jackstones.” 
The little bones made a joyous knock-knock on the 
floor, and to their accompaniment Galatea sang 
softly as she spun. It was such a song as women 
have always sung as they pulled soft threads deftly 
through their fingers: 


“Distaff, thou greatest gift on man bestowed 
By fair Athena as the chiefest good, 
Whom wise and thrifty women still retain, 
And raise their husband’s fortune by their pain, 


From thee shall all her husband’s vests be spun; 
From thee she’ll often draw a flowery gown; 
For lambs do lose their fleeces twice a year 

To fill her baskets, and be wrought by her.” 


The shadows of the evening grew long and reached 
their gray fingers out to touch the spinner, and she 
answered them: 


“The mountain brows, the rocks, the peaks are sleeping; 
Uplands and gorges hush! 

The thousand moorland things are stillness keeping; 
The beasts under each bush 

Crouch, and the hivéd bees 

Rest in their honeyed ease; 

I’ the purple sea fish lie as they were dead, 

And each bird folds his wing over his head.” 


“Timaréte says,” interrupted the little Paphos, 
“that to-morrow is the festival of the great Aphro- 
dite, and that my father will go to the temple to do 
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‘her honor. Timaréte says every one will go, that 
it will be very nice for little boys to see.” 

“Much too beautiful for little boys to see,” an- 
swered his mother, “but thou and I will heap 
flowers on her altar here to-morrow, and | will 
tell thee about her.” 

“T shall like that,” answered the little boy, “but 
I would rather go with my father and see all the 
people and the statue that he carved.” 

‘When thou art bigger,” she answered, as mothers 
often do. ‘To-morrow, if thou art good and dost not 
cry when thy father leaves us, I will tell thee a 
story about it all.” 

“T shall like that,” said the small Paphos, “but 
I would rather go. I would rather be big now.” 

Sadly he let Timaréte lead him off to bed, as 
little boys must often do. 


“Now come with me to the upper room,” said his 


mother the next morning, “and we can see the -. 


crowds and the golden car of Aphrodite. It bears 
the white figure that thy father carved.” 

Galatea led the eager Paphos into the women’s 
portion of the house, where they could look down 
on flower-strewn streets. There processions of 
wreathéd worshippers followed dancing girls who 
wore bright girdles that glowed like flame. Peas- 
ants carried golden gourds and sheaves of wheat, 
led oxen or bleating lambs, all as gifts to be placed 
beside the altar of the goddess. 

Paphos stood on tiptoe, leaning from the window 
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to see all ways at once. His mother held him as -. 
one holds a pawing colt, lest he break away and 
hurt himself. Finally he tired, and, leaning against 
Galatea’s knees, he said: ‘Tell me of this goddess 
Aphrodite. Why did my father carve her? Why 
is her altar in our court, when in Philocles’s house 
and Konoros’s and in all other houses that I know 
there is an altar to High Zeus? And why does my 
father call thee her handmaid sometimes, and me 
a mortal Eros? Who is Eros?” 

“Thou dost box my ears with thy questions, 
Paphos, but kneel here on this stool where thou 
canst see. I will tell thee while I stitch this new 
tunic for a boy who rips and tears and wears things 
out faster than they can be made. Thou knoy 
well that the gods dwell on Mount Olympus. Whe 
they first made their home on the mouniain, ee 
were great and powerful, filled with Fisdom and 
learned in law. But they had little of joy, for they 
knew not beauty, nor had they any fondness one 


’ for another. 


“All of this was changed by a great wave from 
the sea caves of Poseidon. For one silver-clear 
morning, borne aloft by a high-crested breaker, 
the goddess Aphrodite was brought to shore. She 
was loveliness itself. The mole became blind from 
looking upon her beauty; the willow bowed so low 
before her majesty that it has never since lifted its 
head, but weeps always that such fairness comes not 
again to earth. Nymphs left tree and stream, 
bringing her garments woven from the velvet of 
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new buds and the gossamer of locusts’ wings. The 
gods from Mount Olympus placed her on an ivory 
throne, and ever since she has ruled their hearts as 
the Queen of Love and Beauty. Their law was 
bent to her slightest word, and their stony wisdom 
shot through with her laughter. Hephestus, the 
armorer of the gods, left his mighty forge and the 
anvils upon which he wrought brazen helmets for 
Zeus. Not a blow on the metal would he strike 
until he had won the goddess Aphrodite for his 
wife. In time there was born to them a little son, 
Eros, a light-footed wight bent only on mischief. 
He is armed with a tiny bow and arrow, and his 
darts sting old and young, both the wise and the 
foolish. He is called the little God of Love.” 

“But why does my father call me a little Eros? 
I have no bow and arrow. I have often asked for 
one and always thou sayest, ‘Wait until thou art 
aemany 

“Fle calls thee that if thou art naughty; and 


truly thou art a second son of Aphrodite as thou © 


wilt hear.” 

“But I thought I was thine, not Aphrodite’s.” 

“So thou art. But I am her daughter. Only 
listen and I will tell thee. 

“Tn those first days on earth Aphrodite had many 
worshippers, but none among them was more faith- 
ful to her than thy father, the great Pygmalion. 
As thou knowest, the name of Pygmalion was ever 
on the lips of all those who knew of beauty. From 
his hand arose stone warriors and ivory goddesses 
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in all their majesty. Men marveled to look upon 
them. Yet little cared Pygmalion for the praises 
of the people, for he had grown ill content with 
his carving. A mass of uncut ivory lay within his 
chamber. He had made only a few strokes with 
his fine chisel. His tool dropped idly from his hand. 
Weary he was of labor; weary he was of rest. 
“Suddenly a shaft of sunlight thrust itself into 
the room, alive like a pointing finger. Straight it 
came from Olympus, mountain of the gods. The 
ivory gleamed white as the brow of Aphrodite. 
Pygmalion was filled with a dim delight in his 
work. With chisel held aloft in his raised hand 
he spoke aloud to the goddess, saying: ‘O Aphro- 
dite, make the beginning good! Then shall I carve 
thy maid, and adorn her with rich, golden orna- 
ment.’ The goddess heard his prayer and to him 
sent such godlike mastery that Pygmalion wrought 
now not like a man but like Zeus himself when he 
created the island of Cyprus on a foam-flecked sea. 
Such cunning lay within his hand it seemed as 
though it moved of itself, without his will. 
“Though an army with death-dealing swords and 
brazen shields had fallen upon the fair island of 
Cyprus, Pygmalion would not have stirred. He 
had eyes only for the figure he was carving, ears 
only for the sound of the chips that broke beneath 
his tool. From a blank of unwrought ivory there 
came forth the form of a maiden. She was dimly 
seen at first, veiled by the sculptor’s unfinished 
strokes. But as the sun rose bright over Cyprus, 
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then sank to a dark bed within the sea day after 
day, more fair grew the figure of the maiden. 
More clear it was to the eyes of men. In the 
thoughts of Pygmalion it dwelt perfect and com- 
plete. He dreamed only of his labor. The chase 
was dull to him. The words of men jarred on his 
ears. All seemed of slight account beside that 
which he carved. Did he but wander in his garden, 
of a sudden his heart would seem to cease beating, 
like a bird wounded in full flight. Cold fear 
trapped his frame. 

“What if this work of mine should be gone, 
taken to Olympus by Hermes, the messenger? Or 
what if this maiden, like Persephone, should be 
spirited to the underworld, there to stand in the 
dark courts of Dis, Lord of the Dead?’ Driven 
by these thoughts, thy father, Pygmalion, would 
rush into his chamber, where the carven figure 
stood, and fall at its feet, embracing the silent ivory. 
So great became his devotion to the maiden that 
he lived but to serve her. Again, he would cry 
out: “The high gods have tricked me. Lacking due 
cause for laughter, they would laugh at me, poor 
slave of the fair image I have wrought. Slave,’ he 
continued, ‘slave to loveliness, and to this fair hand- 
maid of the gods.’” 

“But,” cried Paphos, “that is what my father 
calls thee sometimes! I do not understand.” 

“No, little Paphos, thou dost not. It is a strange 
tale, and there is no other like it. Only listen and 
I will finish it for thee.” 
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Paphos stopped the story long enough to hasten 
across the room and pick up a furry ball of yellow 
puppy. He placed its tiny paws on the window. 
“Thou canst see too,” he said, ‘and listen to my 
mother’s story.” The puppy only wriggled down 
and worried at an old skein of wool which Galatea 
gave it; but Paphos sat very still to hear what his 
mother would tell him. 

“Pygmalion sought throughout his treasury for 
some jewel with which to deck his statue, but all 
there seemed poor to him, not worthy to touch her 
rippled hair. Then through the streets he fared, 
and at a great price he bought rich gems. These 
he hung about her neck, placed on her fingers and 
her carven arms. Into his garden he went and 
picked fresh flowers to place before his cold, white 
princess. 

“A little altar overlaid with fine gold was in his 
house, which he had made for some great man of 
Athens. Thou knowest it, Paphos. It is in our 
court. Thou and I did lay offerings to Aphrodite 
upon it this very morn. That altar he placed at 
the feet of his statue. The flame glowed red, sweet 
wood burned, and the odor of frankincense filled 
the room. Then only, rejoicing in his gifts, Pyg- 
malion slept at last. 

“The next morning, while the incense smoke min- 
gled with the pale sunlight, glad songs awoke Pyg- 
malion as they woke thee to-day, Paphos. Into the 
streets went the sculptor, asking what folk filled 
all the way with music. There he saw, as thou 
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hast just seen, maidens and youths in wonderful 
attire, and in their midst, upon a gleaming car, the 
gold and ivory statue of the goddess Aphrodite 
which long before he had wrought with his own 
hands. A garment of flame color enfolded her like 
that which to-day made thee open wide thine eyes; 
for, as thou sawest, it was all enwrought with pre- 
cious jewels fit to be the reward of emperors. 
Pygmalion remembered that the day had come when 
all attended the festival of the great Aphrodite. He 
arrayed himself for that golden service.” . 

“Just as he did at dawn to-day, and thou wouldst 
not let me go,” said Paphos, growing a little sad 
as he thought of his disappointment. 

“Even so, Paphos. On that morn, just as on this, 
he joined the great throng which followed the 
bright car of the goddess through the flowery 
streets. He watched her servitors lift the gleaming 
figure safely to its place within the high-roofed 
temple, as thou shalt some day watch them. Upon 
the altar yellow grain was heaped, gift of the wor- 
shipping poor. It shone like the harvest moon. 
Songs filled the place; prayers ascended to Mount 
Olympus. Dancers floated through the air, bending 
toward Aphrodite as the nymph, Clytie, bends 
toward her lord, the sun god. 

“When all was ended, Pygmalion stood alone. 
He waited until the last worshipper had left the 
temple. Crushed blossoms lay on the marble floor. 
The blue evening entered and mingled with the 
incense curling above the soft-glowing altar fires. 
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All was dim save the deathless face of Aphrodite, 
which Pygmalion himself had carved from whitest 
ivory. He bowed his head and prayed to that fair 
face. He prayed that to the statue in his chamber 
might be given the gift of life. 

“He stopped to catch his breath, for each word 
left his lips like a sob. Suddenly the flame beneath 
the altar began to throb and gather force. Like a 
live thing it shot upward in a steady spike of light 
that drew anigh the last sunbeam high in the roof, 
then sank to a dull glow as before. At the sight, 
a strange half hope came to him and with it a 
feeling almost of gladness. He came near to the 
goddess. Just then a thick, black cloud covered 
fire and altar and ivory figure. The goddess had 
heard his wordless prayer that his still princess 
should by her gift become a breathing maiden. The 
awful cloud had been her sign. 

“FYe left the holy place, passed through the 
teeming streets filled with revelers of the night. 
He walked through the grove of leafy myrtles until 
he came near his dwelling. He was full of eager- 
ness, yet sick with the thought that the fair image 
might still be white and unchanged. When at last 
he entered his doorway, a strange confidence came 
to him. He murmured: ‘O fair Queen, I thank 
thee that my prayer was not in vain. Truly hast 
thou kept faith with those who faithfully seek thy 
throne. O Goddess, O Cytherea, show me now what 
gift thou hast in store for this thy worshipper that 
he may be the slave of thy delights forevermore!’ 
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“As he spoke, he hastened to his chamber; and his 
eyes fell on the flower-filled niche where the image 
was wont to stand. It was empty!” 

“Why, mother? Had Hermes stolen the maiden, 
or did she go to the kingdom of Dis with Perse- 
phone as my father was afraid?” Paphos looked 
into Galatea’s face with questioning eyes. 

“Thou shalt hear, Paphos. The great Pygmalion 
stood as though burnt with fire from the altar of 
Aphrodite. Yet even as he paused, stiff with amaze- 
ment, rare perfumes filled the air. There was a 
faint rustle of silken garments. A sense of hope 
came, of wonder, and of fear. A voice called his 
name. He saw between him and the flame of the 
sinking sun the breathing image of his loved statue. 
He trembled at what he saw; for though her eyes, 
her lips, were as he had made them, and her hair 
fell about her shoulders only as his chisel had 
placed it, yet now she was arrayed in the fair gar- 
ment which the priests had laid upon the ivory 
statue of Aphrodite that very morn. Speechless he 
stood, but she drew near with all her gaze fixed 
on his face. Then her voice rang out and she 
spoke, saying: ‘Wilt thou not come to me, O friend 
of this new life? For Aphrodite, the Beautiful, 
hath breathed upon me; and as thou didst pray, I am 
here, her gift and thy wife.’ 

“The statue breathed! It spoke to him. From 
his own chisel and from the white hand of the great 
goddess came this wife of Pygmalion’s. Ere yet 
the sculptor had reached his doorway, Aphrodite 
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had sent life within the ivory. It rose in a faint 
glow from the feet of the maiden to her hair, newly 
gold. The goddess had unsealed her lips and given 
them speech so that they might utter the thoughts 
now thronging her mazed brain. As a crowning 
gift Aphrodite had placed her own garment on 
the maid as a wedding robe.” 

“But, mother,” said Paphos, wondering much, 
“where is that living statue? J have never seen 
any of my father’s images move. There is that 
little boy with a shield. I should so like to have 
him play with me.” 

“Wait but a little longer and thou shalt hear 
where that living image is. First know that glad 
were the days of Pygmalion and his wife, as is the 
wine song or the words of poets. And gladder still 
when there was born to them a son. He was named 
Paphos.” 

The little boy stood as if carven himself and did 
not speak. He could only look at his mother as she 
sat in the sunlight, sewing on his tunic. Her hair 
gleamed gold, a faint flush shone in her cheeks, but 
her brow and throat were still ivory-white. Her 
white chiton fell in soft folds about her. She was 
beautiful as the still image, but she shone with life, 
and smiled at Paphos in his blank wonderment. 
“And now thou seest, Paphos, why sometimes thy 
father, Pygmalion, calls thee ‘a mortal Eros,’ and 
sometimes me ‘the handmaid of the gods.’ And 
now thou knowest why the altar of Aphrodite is 
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in our court and not that of Zeus, the Thunderer. 
We belong to her, thou and I.” 

Paphos made no answer, but threw himself down 
and sobbed and sobbed, nor would he be comforted. 
Though his mother promised him a bow and 
arrow, and Timaréte said he need not go to bed 
until his father returned, still he wept. He would 
not tell the cause of his sudden sorrow, but only 
held to the corner of his mother’s robe and cried 
wildly till at last he slept, exhausted. Galatea sat 
beside him and smoothed his rumpled curls. 

When he awoke, he could only say in answer 
to his mother’s questions: ‘What if Aphrodite 
should become angered with us? Yesterday I 
boxed Philocles’s ears and pulled the puppy’s tail. 
What if she should make thee into a statue again? 
What if—r” But Paphos could only finish what he 
tried to say in a storm of tears. 

“Aphrodite will not make me into a statue, fool- 
ish one. That she could not do. Pygmalion it is 
who makes statues, not Aphrodite. She hath cun- 
ning in mind and heart but no mastery in her fair 
hand. [I shall always be as I am now, thy mother. 
Do I not serve her well, and art thou not even now 
building a little city of small stone chips in her 
name?r We will always worship heg and thou 
needst have no fear.” ‘ ie 

Paphos was comforted, but he did not forget. 
As the days went by and he grew strong and tall, 
he thought always of the goddess who had given 
Galatea, his mother, to him. “TI shall build monu- 
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ments to great Aphrodite,” he said, “that she may 
look upon us with favor, and so never let my mother 
become an image again. I shall make wide tem- 
ples in the name of the goddess that all men may 
praise her gifts.” 

So it was that long ago on the island of Cyprus 
a temple-crowned city arose. It looked out upon 
the blue A®gean just where the waves had first 
brought the goddess Aphrodite to the sight of men. 
Bright it was with ivory and gold. Green were 
its gardens, clear its pools. From far and near men 
came to worship there. It was.a shrine. Through 
its streets went gay processions, and hymns reached 
Mount Olympus in praise of Aphrodite. Sailors 
watched for its gicamine buildings while still far 
out at sea. 

Now the city lies, a ey crumbled stones, beneath 
the bright sun. It is all overgrown with moss and 
flowers and half hidden by olive trees that dig their 
roots deep into the red soil of the hills. There 
remains only a portion of an early wall, which once 
surrounded the temple to Aphrodite. The city 
was named for Paphos. Kach stone, though old 
and broken, is a monument to the goddess. Each 
stone keeps forever before the minds of men the story 
of a great seulptor, and of a statue that breathed. 
Each stone ho¥s within it the dreams of a little boy 
who long before played in Pygmalion’s shaded 
court, making a tiny city out of shining stone chips. 
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S THE blind harper sang the 
songs of Egypt and the wander- 
ing bard celebrated the deeds of 
Greek heroes, so, nearly a thou- 
sand years ago, the poet, Firdusi, 
told in verse of the rulers of 
Persia. He put the verses down 

in a great book called the “Shahnama,” which is 
the history of the kings. Firdusi wrote this poem 

that he might gain a dowry for his daughter and 
dedicated it to the Sultan Mahmud of Ghanza. 

The Vizier who brought Firdusi before the Sultan 

had many enemies. These wicked men falsely per- 

suaded the ruler that Firdusi had written much 
which was neither wise nor lawful. They said: 

“Do not give this man the recompense thou hast 
promised. His verses are unworthy.” ‘The Sultan 
listened to their words and bestowed on the poet a 

miserable reward. Some say that he gave Firdusi 
in silver those coins which he had promised should 
be of gold. Firdusi, outraged, flung the money to 

a keeper of public baths and to a seller of sherbets. 

Then he fled from the vengeance which he knew 

would overtake him should the Sultan hear how 

his gift had been spurned. He took refuge with a 
Persian prince; and it was not until years later that 
he dared return to his native city, Tus, where he 
lived to a great age. 
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The Sultan forgot the poet until one day when 
he stood on the field of battle, uncertain which way 
to turn or in what manner he should direct his 
warriors. ‘The answer to his perplexity was given 
by the Vizier, who quoted some words of wisdom 
from the “Shahnama.” ‘Whence come these lines?” 
asked the Sultan. 

The Vizier was a brave man, and he replied: 
“Sire, they are the words. of one whom thou hast 
forsaken, of one who sang in vain.” 

The Sultan thought much on what the Vizier 
had said and at last repented. He sent a caravan 
of camels laden with bales of indigo and the sixty 
thousand golden dinars which he had long ago 
promised, to the aged Firdusi. An old story says 
that just as the camels were turning in at the Rud- 
bar Gate, they passed close to a small procession 
which was carrying Firdusi to his unhonored grave 
outside the walls. He never received the reward 
of the Sultan Mahmud of Ghanza, but he has 
received the praises of all who have lived since 
the days of that ruler. What the modern Persian 
to-day knows of the great deeds of Persian kings 
and heroes, he has learned from the “Shahnama.” 
Firdusi spoke truly when he wrote: 


wat 
The homes that are the dwellings of to-day fic 
Will sink ’neath shower and sunshine to decay, 
But storm and rain shall never mar what I 


Have built—the palace of my poetry. 


It is in this “palace” that the story of The Golden 
Bird is found. 


THE GOLDEN BIRD 


Weis ERSIA lies far to the east, a pea- 

ei =6cock land of colored tiles, of 
gold-threaded cloth, of inlaid 
weapons, of rich rugs, and glow- 
ing pottery. In that country 
live a tall, dark-haired folk. Of 
them the poet sang his bright 
tales. These stories are overlaid with adventure 
just as the potter’s work is covered with winding 
patterns or the weaver’s cloth made rich with 
strange figures. Long, long ago in that land there 
dwelt a great king, the Shah Minuchir. Wise he 
was and powerful. All men bowed before him. 
He was mighty in battle and well learned in the 
rules of statecraft. He had about him many nobles, 
each one rich and powerful, a terror to the enemies 
of Persia. The strongest of all Minuchir’s court 
was Sahm, chief paladin, who was both fierce and 
brave. Sahm lived in a castle fragrant with costly 
perfumes, arabesqued with gold, hung with silken 
brocades, and with embroideries from China. Be- 
yond its walls stretched wide fields, where laborers 
toiled all day to fill his granaries with piles of 
grain. In his gardens grew red pomegranates and 
roses, white lilies that stood up straight and tall, 
and yellow lilies that floated on still, black pools, 
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golden boats for butterflies and adventuring bees. 
In his halls were slaves from Ethiopia and serving 
maids as fair as crescent moons. Rich foods were 
brought to him on silver plates, enameled blue and 
green. He drank his wine from crystal cups heavy 
with gold. Musicians harped his praises as he 
dined. Over all ruled his queen, veiled in rose and 
saffron, who waited, longing, while he fought Min- 
uchir’s battles in distant lands, and welcomed him 
with joy when he returned. 

None of these things brought happiness to Sahm. 
He had no son. He, alone of all the paladins, and 
the greatest of them, was without an heir. Surely the 
gods were making sport. Ormuzd, the Good, had 
forgotten him. Ahriman, the Evil One, had tri- 
umphed. ‘He makes a fool of me before all men; 
he laughs in my face,” thought Sahm in his anger. 
Whether sleeping or waking, hunting or taking his 
ease, his mind dwelt always on this. Many years 
of longing thus passed“ by before his fortune 
changed. Then at last cher dais born to him a son. 
The poet says the child was like the ‘“‘world-illumin- 
ing day in loveliness of face.” But all his hair was 
white, and that in a country where men are as dark 
as shadows. if 

The Queen’s slaves trembled, and t& a week no 
word came to Sahm of the birth of his heir. No 
one dared to stand against the storm of his wrath 
when he should discover this thing. At last the 
child’s nurse, having great courage, came before 
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the paladin and said: “May all the days of Sahm 
be fortunate, and may all his foemen’s hearts be 
rooted out. God has bestowed on thee what thou 
didst ask, the very gift on which thy soul was set. 
A paladin is born, a child of lion heart, a boy of 
spirit fashioned as of pure silver. Thou wilt see 
no fault in him, save only this: his hair is white. 
O seeker after glory, be content!” 

When Sahm had seen the child, he reasoned 
thus within himself: “This child is like a bantling 
of Ahriman, so dark his eyes, so like a beggar’s 
bones his hair. When any nobles come to speak 
with me, and set their eyes on this ill-omened cub, 
what shall I say the child is—demon, or leopard 
with its spots? The great will laugh at me, and 
for very shame must I then leave mine own land.” 
The palace resounded with his cries. He spoke 
only in wrath and railed ever at fortune. 

Calling his most trusted servants to him, he bade 
them carry the child to where a certain mountain 
called Alburz stood far removed from men, and 
reaching to the sun. The servants left the child 
upon the rocks and returned. Upon the mountain 
top there dwelt the Simurgh, a bird with feathers 
yellow as though they had been hammered out of 
gold by Sahm’s master smith. Her eyes were like 
twin jewels from Sahm’s crown. She was strong as 
the steeds in Sahm’s stable and more swift. Beau- 
tiful she was as a golden cloud that comes with 
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dawn. Far below the Simurgh’s nest lay the child. 
The old poem tells how: 


The babe remained where thrown, exposed both day 
And night. He sucked his finger-ends and wailed. 
Now when the young Simurghs grew ravenous, 

The mother, soaring o’er her nest, beheld 

Earth like a heaving sea, and wailing there 

A child rock-cradled with the dust for nurse, 

His body bare, his lips unwet with milk, 

The dark drear soil about him and above 

The noonday sun. 


The Simurgh was filled with pity. She swooped 
from the clouds and with her talons took the infant 
and flew until she reached the top of Mount Alburz. 
When the bird saw how the babe wept tears all 
down his whitened cheeks, she and her young lav- 
ished love upon him in wondrous wise, astonished 
at his goodly face. The little Simurghs saw with 
surprise a bird who had no feathers like their own, 
yet who slept as they did, warm beneath the great 
Simurgh’s golden wings. 

Years passed. The child grew tall as a young 
cypress tree. Wise was he, for the Simurgh had 
taught him much, yet naught knew he of the world 
where men walked as he did and could not fly; 
nor did he know of the great paladin who had cast 
him out. But strange lore he knew, the language 
of birds and trees. He understood the brave shouts 
of mountain streams as they leaped from rock to 
crag. He knew every quiver of the leaves of trees; 
he knew the hidden secret of the sky, the wide 
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course of sun and moon, the wheeling circle of the 
stars. 

One day a caravan wound slowly across the 
desert, and as the weary travelers looked up, they 
saw against the sky a boy, his feet upon the very 
crown of Mount Alburz. He was strong and 
straight, goodly to look upon. But as the beams 
of the noonday sun fell upon his hair, it shone like 
snow on far heights. The travelers were much 
astonished, and the tale of their wonder rose from 
the dust beneath the camels’ feet up through the 
palace gate to the ivory throne where Sahm sat 
amid his jeweled courtiers. 

That night the paladin had a dream. It seemed 
to him that from the land of India there came a 
noble rider on an Arab steed to give him glad tid- 
ings of his son. When morning came, Sahm called 
to him the wise men of his kingdom, the archi- 
mages, and said: “What think you of the gossip 
of the caravane What say you to this dream? 
Does the child still live, or hath winter’s cold or 
summer’s heat destroyed him?” 

Their courage mounting from their pity for the 
child, they answered the paladin: “Thou who didst 
cast away an innocent because of his white hair, 
which little shameth a body pure and bright, ask 
us not whether the child be dead, but gird thyself 
and persevere in quest of him. One whom the gods 
look down upon in pity will not die with heat nor 
yet with cold.” 

The second night Sahm dreamed again. He saw 
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a banner raised above the Indian mountains and a 
youth of great beauty with a mighty host. On his 
right was an archimage; on his left, a sage of noble 
bearing. One of these came to Sahm and spoke in 
tones cold and full of scorn. His very words the 
poet has written down: 
“Ts there no fear of God before thine eyes? 

If to thy mind a bird is nurse enough, 

What booteth it to be a paladin? 

If white hair be a blemish in a man, 

Thy beard and head have grown like willow-leaves! 

. . Thou didst despise 

Thy son, who is the fosterling of God— 

The kindliest Nurse for him. As for thyself, 

Love is not in thee.” 


No one save a spirit in a dream would thus have 
dared address the troubled paladin. Sahm roared 
out in his sleep like a beast ensnared in a hunter’s 
net. 

Again he called to him the men of lore; again 
they counseled him: “Go, gird thyself and seek thy 
son.” He bade the chiefs to horse. A mighty cloud 
of dust rolled up as warriors spurred their windy 
way upon the road. At their head Sahm thundered 
on his great horse toward the mountain height to 
hunt his castaway. At the foot of Mount Alburz 
he bade his followers rein in their steeds and begin 
their quest; straightway all the rocks in that place 
seemed suddenly to grow spears as tall as trees, so 
many men did search for the son of the paladin. 
Looking up, Sahm beheld a peak amidst the stars. 
Upon its rocky crest was built a lofty nest held high 
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on posts of ebony and sandalwood, strongly stayed 
against all storms; above it hovered a cloud of gold. 
Sahm gazed in wonder on that stony place, on that 
majestic bird, and that far, strange abode. And as 


he looked, he saw his son, his own counterpart, who 
-watched him from the nest. Sahm sought to find 
any path or any track of wild beasts by which he 
might scale the mighty precipice. He saw no way 
to climb it. Then he fell upon his knees and prayed 
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to Ormuzd, the Good: “Help me, thy servant, and 
show me mercy, sinful as I am.” 

His prayer was granted. When the Simurgh 
looked down and saw that great company, she 
knew they came not for love of her, but for the 
youth. She called him to her, saying: “I am thy 
only nurse; I fostered thee; I am the source of all 
thy weal. I gave thee to name Dastan-i-Zand (the 
much-wronged) because thy father did so ill use 
thee. That man is Sahm, the hero of paladins, who 
are the most exalted and mighty rulers of men. He 
hath come hither searching for his son. Great for- 
tune waiteth on thee. Now must I take thee up and 
bear thee back to him.” The Simurgh spoke sorrow- 
fully, for well did she love this bird of hers who 
had neither beak nor talons, but red lips, and strong 
hands with which to stroke her shining pinions. 

The boy looked wonderingly upon the strange 
throng of those who had no wings, but for feathers 
wore plates of steel, and for crests, brazen helmets. 
He listened while the Simurgh spoke. His eyes 
filled with tears; his heart was sad. Though he 
had known no man yet, he had learned to speak from 
the bird, his teacher. He answered her in these 
words: 


“=, . Hast thou in truth 

Become aweary of my company? 

Thy nest is unto me a shining throne; 

Thy pinions are my glorious diadem, 

And next to God I owe my thanks to thee, 
For thou hast turned my hardship into ease.” 
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The Simurgh answered in return: “When once 
thou shalt behold thy father’s house, this nest will 
seem to thee of small account. Know that I do not 
send thee hence in enmity; I pass thee to a kingship. 
I do long to keep thee here with me, but for thyself 
it is well that thou shouldst go. Bear these two 
plumes with thee and so abide beneath the shadow 
of my grace. Henceforth if men shall hurt or 
wrong thee, burn a feather and behold my might. 
I will still protect thee whom I have cherished 
beneath my plumes and brought up among my own 
brood. Now like a cloud I will bear thee off and 
carry thee to earth uninjured. Let not thy heart 
forget to love thy nurse, for mine own is breaking 
for love of thee.” 

With stately motion the great bird circled 
through the sky and brought the boy to his sire. 
Then did Sahm, the proud, bow his knee and lay 
his forehead in the dust before the Simurgh and 
say words of thanks humbly, with tears. All 
Sahm’s company watched the bird soar mountain- 
ward. Trembling, Sahm turned his eyes upon his 
son. He gazed on the youth from head to foot 
and adjudged him fit for a throne. He had a lion’s 
breast and limbs, a sunlike face, a strong hand to 
seek the scimitar, eyes pitch-colored, coral lips, and 
blood-red cheeks. Except his hair, there was no 
fault at all. Sahm’s heart became like Paradise. — 
He blessed his child. “Have no hard thoughts,” 
he said. ‘Forget the past and warm thy heart with 
love toward me, the meanest of the slaves of God. 
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Henceforth thy rule shall be my rule of right.” He 
clothed his son like a paladin and left the mountain; 
and when he had reached the plain, he chose a steed 
for the fledgling of the golden bird, and gave to 
his new child the name of Zal-i-Zar (the old) 
because of his white hair. All the troops, with 
gladness in their hearts, followed Sahm. And the 
poet, Firdusi, writes: 


. the drummers led on elephants; 
The dust rose like a mount of indigo; 
There was a sound of drums and clarions, 
Of golden gongs and Indian bells, while all 
The horsemen shouted. Thus they journeyed home 
Until all joyfully they passed within 
The city, greater by one paladin. 


Glad were the days that followed for Sahm, and 
Zal, the white-haired. When Sahm had to go from 
his palace and march upon Mazandarin, leader of 
the vulture-headed demons, he gave his whole king- 
dom to his son. For many weeks Zal ruled with 
wisdom, and all men marveled that such courtesy 
was bred in a wild bird’s nest. Then, longing to 
know more of this fair world into which he had 
newly stepped, Zal journeyed to view the city of 
Kabul. He traveled toward it with joy and min- 
strelsy, and reached it in gladness. There, lived a 
certain monarch called Mihrab; a mighty warrior 
was he, but descended from Zahak, the serpent 
king, enemy to Sahm and to the great Minuchir, 
whom he served. So great was the strife between 
these monarchs that did a man but dare to cross 
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the border from one land into the other, his life was 
of less value than a single grain of sand in all the 
wide-spreading deserts of the earth. 

Therefore, Zal could not enter Mihrab’s palace 
nor drink from his jeweled cup the wine of hospi- 
tality. But outside the city courteously the two 
greeted one another, and gifts were interchanged, 
musk, rubies, spicery, brocade of silver, beaver 
skins, and silks. A table fit for paladins was spread, 
and all sat down to the feast in peace. Mihrab 
gazed with wonder upon Zal, saying to his chiefs: 
“Who girdeth him more gracefully? Who hath 
such mien and carriage? Men would pronounce 
him matchless in the fight.” 

And while Mihrab spoke thus, one of the noble 
chieftains told Zal of Rudabah, the daughter of 
Mihrab. These are his words as Firdusi wrote 
them down hundreds of years ago: 


“He hath a daughter in his house whose face 
Is fairer than the sun, like ivory 
From head to foot, with cheeks like Paradise. 
. . Two musky ringlets 
Fall o’er her silvern neck; the ends of them 
Would serve for ankle-rings. Her cheeks are like 
Pomegranate blossoms; she hath cherry lips. 
. . If thou wouldst seek 
A moon, there is her hair. From head to foot 
She is as Paradise—all music, charm, 
And beauty.” 


So well did the chief speak that even before he had ) 
seen Mihrab’s daughter, Zal was struck down with 
love for her. 
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That same day, Mihrab went into the Hall of 
the Women and spoke thus to Rudabah of Zal, the 
white-haired: “He is a lion in his heart, and in 
strength an elephant. When he is on the throne, 
he scattereth gold; when he is in the fray, he scat- 
tereth heads. In battle, he doth charge like the 
baleful crocodile. On horseback, like a dragon 
with sharp claws he layeth about him. He bran- 
disheth his falchion of blue steel. He hath one 
defect. His hair is white as the young willows. 
Faultfinders who do hunt for ills as beggars scratch 
for coins can find no other blemish in him. Yet 
this white hair of his becometh him, and thou 
wouldst say: ‘He fascinateth hearts.’”” So well did 
Mihrab speak that even before she had seen Zal, 
the white-haired, Rudabah knew him for her lord. 

It was Farwardin, the first month of the year. 
Zal’s encampment was beside a stream. Rudabah’s 
damsels were on the farther bank near Mihrab’s 
palace. They gathered roses along the riverside. 
They filled their arms with blossoms, roaming here 
and there. When they came opposite the royal 
tent, Zal, spying them from his high throne, called 
out: “Who are these flower worshippers?” 

One said: “The Beauty of Kabulistan hath sent 
forth her maidens to this garden.” 

Then Zal, attended by one slave only, walked 
beside the stream. Upon the farther bank he saw 
the girls like tall blooms among the grasses. He 
called to his slave boy and bade him bring the bow. 
He looked for game and saw a waterfowl among 
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the reeds. The Turkoman boy strung the bow and 
laid it in the paladin’s left hand. Zal flushed the 
fowl and shot it as it rose. Then he said: “Row 
across the stream and bring the bird to me.” When 
the slave boy returned to him smiling, Zal asked: 
‘What was it that the maids did say to thee to make 
thee smile and show thy silvern teeth?” 

“They told me,” answered the Turkoman slave, 
“of the Moon within the palace of Mihrab, who 
would look with jewel-bright eyes upon Zal, the 
matchless paladin.” 

When Zal heard this, his heart awoke to joy. He 
bade the youth return and take with him a message 
and gifts; gold, sunny jewels, drachmas, and five 
pieces of silver cloth. These the maids carried all 
heaped over with the roses to the Lady of Kabul. 

After weary waiting, one of the slave girls came 
to Zal in secret. Bowing her black locks in the gray 
dust, she said: ‘“The paladin may come by night, a 
lasso in his hand to fling around the high pinnacle 
of Rudabah’s tower. So may he climb to her that’s 
called the Silvern Cypress.” 

At dusk Rudabah’s maiden came again to Zal 
and said: “All is prepared; so come.” 

The poet tells how high above him Zal saw 
Rudabah, whose beauty set the roof agleam like 
gems. He cried aloud: “Oh, find some way for 
me to look on thee! For why shouldst thou be on 
the tower and I here far below?” 

Rudabah heard the chieftain’s words, doffed her 
scarlet wimple, and let her black hair fall coil on 
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coil, strand on strand, over the battlements, a lasso 
such as none could plait. When her locks had 
uncurled, they lay on the ground. Then spoke 
Rudabah from the wall above: “O paladin! O 
child of warrior race! Exert thy lion strength, 
seize these black tresses, which hang down beside 
thee, and reach the tower.” 

Zal gazed on her with wonder. Because he 
would not touch her hair so roughly, he swung his 
lasso round a battlement and so ascended to the 
Light of Kabulistan. There in her rich room, 
adorned like Paradise, the two did plight their 
troth. Naught could change it, neither the wrath 
of Sahm, nor the pleading of Mihrab, enemy to 
Minuchir and all his paladins. 


When they heard of the moonlit meeting of Zal 
and Rudabah, wroth was Sahm; flaming with anger, 
Minuchir. Sahm called for his chestnut steed, a 
hill of gold, and said: “Let this bright day vanish 
into dust. With iron mace and brazen heart I go 
to make war upon the black land of Mihrab. A 
mighty host goes with me, from mountain to moun- 
tain naught but warriors all eager for the fray. 
Blows shall come crashing down; men, elephants 
shall bite the earth. With eagle’s speed I shall send 
shafts like fire. Kabul shall be but a dream that 
passes with the morning mist.” 

When Zal heard of these threats, he left Kabul, 
exclaiming: ‘The dragon grim whose breath would 
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burn the world must take my head ere he touch 
Kabul.” 

He journeyed to where the host of Sahm was 
encamped upon the plain. Zal made obeisance to 
the paladin and spoke: “All earth is shining with 
thy justice; all men joy in thy just dealing; earth 
and time receive it at thy hands. So do not I; I 
have no share in it. I was a child rock-cradled, 
with the dust for nurse, until the mighty Simurgh 
took me to her nest. Thou didst expose me on the 
mountainside. Thou didst cast me out, deprive my 
heart of peace and tenderness. Still manhood and 
a hero’s sword are mine, and one brave friend, him- 
self the crown of chiefs, the brave, wise, prudent 
monarch of Kabul. Thou hastest now to the ruin 
of my second home; such is thy justice! Behold, 
I stand before thee and expose my body to thy 
wrath. Saw me asunder, but utter not a word 
against Kabul. Do as thou wilt; the power is all 
thine own, but mischief done to Kabul is done 
to me.” 

When Sahm had heard these words, he made a 
covenant of peace with his son until the Emperor 
should decree the youth’s fate. At Minuchir’s 
command, Sahm called together all the wise men 
and the archimages of the country to prove Zal by 
hard questionings. “If,” said the Emperor, ‘“Zal, 
the bird-nurtured, can answer these ancient riddles, 
he will prove himself wise beyond mortals and so 
master of his fortune. He shall marry then the 
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daughter of Mihrab, descendant of Zahak, mine 
ancient enemy.” 

But in his heart Minuchir thought: “No man 
is wise as are the archimages. Zal cannot give the 
answers. Mihrab, who is now mine enemy, shall 
be mine enemy still.” 

The shrewd archimages sat in full conclave and 
examined Zal on many questions gray with mystery. 
One asked: “What are the dozen cypresses erect 
in all their bravery and loveliness? Each one of 
them has thirty boughs, in Persia never more nor 
less.” 

Zal for a while remained in thought. He was 
perplexed and said unto himself: “If but the 
Simurgh were near, she who knoweth well the lore 
of earth and sky!” His heart beat hard against 
his breast, but at length he answered: ‘Those 
cypresses are the twelve new moons of every year, 
like new-made monarchs throned in majesty. Upon 
the thirtieth day the course for each is run.” 

The second archimage said: “O noble youth, 
explain. What are those two steeds moving rap- 
idly? One is crystal bright; the other, sable as the 
pitchy sea. They gallop at their utmost speed each 
one to catch the other, but in vain.” 

“Ah,” said Zal, low that none might hear, “if I 
answer not, I shall surely lose my love.” ‘Then he 
bethought him of the two golden feathers safe 
within his girdle. ‘Shall I summon now that 
mighty bird?” he whispered. ‘No, surely I must 
strive alone. I have but two feathers and there 
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are many questions. I will answer boldly.” To 
the archimages he replied: “The two steeds that 
pass along are day and night. They never catch 
each other as they go, but follow as a hound that 
pursueth prey.” 

Then asked the third: “What is the meadow 
land, where streams and herbage groweth strong? 
There a fierce man cometh, in whose hand is a 
scythe. He cutteth all the grass, both green and 
withered, and if thou criest, heareth not thy cry.” 

“O my heart,” sighed Zal, “and shall I call my 
golden-feathered counselor? No, again I strive 
alone, though Rudabah be the price.” Zal pondered 
long, then said: “Time is the mower. We are like 
the grass, and Time accounteth for our every breath.” 

The last archimage spoke in tones both grave 
and deep: “On a mountain was a city, strongly 
fortified. ‘The citizens, those men exceeding wise, 
preferred thereto a thorn brake on the waste. And 
there they placed a town with buildings lifted to 
the skies. The memory of the first city now is 
gone. And some day the earth will quake, the 
thorn-brake town will vanish from the sight of 
man. Remembrance of the first will then awake, 
and regret possess the citizens and longing for the 
city on the hill.” 

“Ah, despair is mine,” groaned Zal. “That ques- 
tion I cannot answer. It is deeper than the un- 
known sea, higher than the smallest high cloud. 
Now must I summon the bird or die.” 

He placed the golden feather upon the hot coals 
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of a brazier, and before the astonished eyes of the 
court the mighty Simurgh flew into the hall. She 
was bright as the rising sun, more golden than 
Minuchir’s richest treasure. Lovingly she hovered 
o’er the youth and whispered words of wisdom to 
his eager ears. Before Zal could even drop upon 
his knees to thank her for the answer to his ques- 
tion, she was gone, like a beam of light before a 
sudden mist. 

With joy flashing from his eyes, Zal turned to 
the archimages. “This wayside inn of earth is 
meant by thorn-brake town, at once our pleasure 
and our woe. A storm ariseth and earth’s founda- 
tions tremble. We leave our toils behind us in the 
brake and seek the city that is built on high. There 
live the gods and heroes held most dear.” 

When Zal had thus expounded all the riddles, 
the company wondered and rejoiced. Minuchir 
rose on his throne and said: “My word goes forth. 
The future ruler of the realm of Sahm shall have 
the Beauty of Kabul for wife.” 

Together Sahm and Zal journeyed forth to the 
kingdom of Mihrab. As they neared the city, what 
with the clang of Indian bells, the sound of lyre 
and harp and pipe, one would have said: “The 
roofs and doors make music. Times are changed.” 
The kings placed Zal and Rudabah on a throne 
and scattered emeralds and carnelians. Rudabah’s 
coronet was wrought of gold and Zal’s of royal gems. 
For a sennight all was joy and celebration, musk 
and wine, music and delight. Then did Zal travel 
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with his bride unto the city of Sahm. The brazen 
gong of battle sounded for that mighty man. “I go,” 
he said. “I give to thee, O Zal, this state, this realm 
and glorious crown.” And when Rudabah sat beside 
the white-haired one, Sahm placed the wreath of all 
his land upon her brow. 

All was like a dream of Paradise until Rudabah 
fell ill. The wisdom of three lands availed her not. 
Her slaves crouched, weeping, by her couch. Yet 
in his anguish a sudden memory came to Zal. From 
his girdle he brought forth the last shining plume 
of the Simurgh. He placed it on the hot coals of 
a brazier as he had done before, and scarcely had 
the smoke reached the chamber roof, ere the impe- 
rial bird swooped down. She came like a cloud 
whose “drops were pearls,” says the poet. “Pearls? 
Nay, rather peace.” The Simurgh fanned Rudabah 
with her wings. The Queen slept, and when she 
awoke was healed quite of her hurt. 

In after years there was born to Zal a son, Rus- 
tum, the greatest hero of whom Firdusi sang. His 
name was graven in stone for his great deeds. He 
was the lion of Persia, that peacock land of colored 
tiles, of gold-threaded cloth, of inlaid weapons, of 
rich rugs and glowing pottery. There men still 
say: ‘May all the Simurgh’s foes be made to 
grieve; the Simurgh, who is the helper of the help- 
less. May she have power and might and excel- 
lence. May the guardian of Rustum and the savior 
of Zal be forever blest.” 


Pah FRENCH JONGLEURS 


ONG before the days of theaters, 
plays were sometimes given in 
churches to honor the Virgin or 
the saints. Such plays were 
religious, and were called mira- 
cle or morality plays. Those 

y which were not religious were 

acted, in very early times, along the streets or in 

the open fields near some town or village. Curious 
performances were also given on the roadside by 
wandering bands of men and women called, in 

France, “Jes jongleurs.” ‘The jongleurs were not 

quite actors, nor yet minstrels, because they did not 

devote all their time to singing or to learning one 
part after another. They were perhaps more nearly 
the ancestors of our modern circus clown. They 
played tricks, juggled, trained animals, whistled, 
and danced; but unlike the clown they told many 
tales, and did much more than just make jokes. 

Sometimes their stories were quite serious. The 

jongleurs were proud of what they had to do, and 

proud of the cleverest in their bands. 

They wandered over rough roads, stopping in 
villages or in quaint, walled towns where the streets 
were so narrow that the roofs of the houses nearly 
touched in friendly greeting. Their life was a hard 
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one, full of weariness and uncertainty. Like gyp- 
sies they often had no place where they could sleep. 
Often there was little food, and in winter it was 
hard to keep warm. Yet they were merry, with the 
wide freedom of the skies and the laughter of men 
and women and the eager questions of little children 
to keep them company everywhere. 

The jongleur was often an acrobat. He could 
stand on his head, walk on his hands, turn cart- 
wheels, and he really preferred back somersaults 
to front ones. He carried tin swords and tasseled 
caps in his pack and often a tame rabbit or a trick 
crow. He was always followed by a dog that 
could dance on its hind legs, play dead; and jump 
through a hoop as easily as it could gnaw a bone. 
The jongleur was a bright-colored fellow, yellow, 
red, green, blue; and he jingled when he walked, 
with little bells; and he whistled when he talked, 
with a silver whistle or a reed pipe. He knew 
rhymes for every word, could make verses as he ran, 
and tell stories while he kept five balls whirling 
through the air. So it was that he told the old tale 
of Le Jongleur de Dieu, The Clown of God. 


pee GLOWN OF GOD 


, NE Christmas Eve, in a year long 
S past, a band of strolling players, 
then called jongleurs, entered a 
little village in the north of 
Normandy. A boy seemed to 
lead them. Behind him came 
. the strange company, varicol- 
ored. ‘There was the viol player with a baby in 
her arms, the sword swallower, and the man who 
juggled with balls, a cap, and a bell; all ragged 
and dirty and bedraggled. Each of these led one 
or two lean, weary animals at the end of a string; 
a performing bear, a dog, and two monkeys. The 
‘chief boxer carried a shivering rabbit beneath his 
cloak; the flute player, a scantily feathered cock. 
They had come, this poor, tattered band, to make 
merry on Christmas Day by tricks and dances. 
Their gay costumes were torn and spattered with 
mud; the spangles were tarnished and dull. To 
buy food and clothing they had only what pennies 
had been given by chance villagers who had 
watched them at their merrymaking. And the vil- 
lages through which they had passed all winter had 
been very poor. In each place they had received 
but a few coppers. Always the band had lacked 
much, but never so much as now. 
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Then, too, a great calamity had befallen them. 
Old Pére Michel was dead. He had been so very 
funny, as full of quips and jokes and tricks as is a 
honeycomb of honey. When he was their leader, 
lords and ladies, and now and then a duke or a 
princess, had looked upon them; but alack, it was 
no longer so. Never a duke or a princess, a lord 
or a lady, would look upon such a sorry company. 
Evil days had fallen upon them, verily. 

A merry heart had Pére Michel. He had died 
while standing on his head, playing upon brass 
cymbals with his feet. But no money had he, nor 
jewels, neither lands nor a house to leave behind 
him, only a few clown’s rags—and a son. Angé- 
lique, his wife, had died while their child was yet 
an infant. She was a wandering dancer, how light 
of foot! For all her tattered garments, she had 
been an artist. When he took his first steps, her 
little son moved so quickly on his toes, like a giant 
butterfly, that as soon as he could walk those about 
him knew that he would become a dancer also. He 
was trained as a jongleur, a baby clown. 

It was Pére Michel’s son who led the troupe this 
winter evening, worn, and trembling with cold. 
Ever since his father’s death he had tried to take 
Pére Michel’s place; but he was still very young. 
Times were getting harder day by day, and it was 
now Christmas Eve. 

That night the village was thronged with eager 
folk, for his Lordship the Bishop was lodged there. 
Puery corner of the inn was crowded. But had it 
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been quite empty, the jongleurs would not have 
been admitted. They were no longer held in high 
favor as such wandering bands had been years 
before. And even had this not been true, had the 
innkeeper stood at his door to welcome them, they 
could not have entered. They had hardly a sou 
among them. So they walked to the end of the 
village where they came upon an empty barn. It 
was an old stone building. The wind came moan- 
ing through the chinks; the roof was fallen in; a 
little straw on the ground was damp, soggy, and 
ill smelling. There they lodged. 

Even the trained bear was cold; his fur was 
matted, his feet cut by the sharp cobblestones. On 
most days as kind as he was shaggy, now he seemed 
cross and growled fiercely at every one. The viol 
player’s baby bleated like a little lost goat. Even 
the monkeys were sullen and whined like children. 
The juggler raged as a blighting storm at the man 
who swallowed swords. A sorry band of merry- 
makers it was! : 

Pére Michel’s son curled himself up into a mis- 
erable ball upon the straw and tried vainly to get 
warm. There was so much jangling and wrangling 
that it was long before any one could sleep. Even 
when that had ceased, the baby cried with a weak 
voice; and the boxer cursed it roundly, though he 
still held the shivering rabbit safe beneath his rags. 
Had all been quiet, not then could the little jongleur 
have slept, young though he was. He felt too 
miserable. 
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Finally, the black night began to gray a little, 
and the stars were somewhat dulled by a sullen 
light. The boy was so stiff it hurt to move as he 
sat up. The band lay on the straw, a heap of rags 
which snored, and moaned in troubled dreams. The 
walls of the barn were covered with age-old cob- 
webs, which hung everywhere, cloudlike. “Only 
the little spiders are at home, I trow,” he said to 
himself. 

Then Pére Michel’s son rose and stole out of the 
barn. He did not know where he was going, only 
he could not stay there any longer. He would have 
cried if he had. “A man does not do that,” he 
thought. He walked through the twisted, narrow 
streets of the village, where all was still. Even the 
most pious did not yet stir to make ready for the 
Christmas mass. He stopped before the little 
church. It was hardly more than a chapel. No 
candles were lighted. Not even a choir boy was 
awake. But, as always, the heavy, carved door was 
open. 

Pére Michel’s son stood within. Though small, 
it was a beautiful little church. The stonemason 
had built strongly; the woodcarver had labored 
with clever fingers; the worker in stained glass had 
made windows which were rich and pure; most 
jewel-like was the round rose window opposite the 
carved altar. Very little light came through the 
glass as the young clown crept up the vaulted aisle. 
He stopped to worship before the statue of the 
Virgin, which he saw but dimly. Though she held 
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the fair child Jesus in her arms, she looked sad and 
near to weeping. It was as if the stonecarver 
who made her figure had worked with wise but 
weary fingers. Good cause had the Virgin to look 
troubled. For evil days had 
fallen upon church and jongleurs 
alike. 

The old curé, or priest, was 
dead. A new one had come to 
take his place, very serious and 
very young. The villagers hark- 
ened to his words indifferently, 
and only a few straggled listlessly 
to mass. So that now the Bishop 
himself had traveled the cruel 
Norman roads to chastise the er- 
ring folk, and perhaps to remove 
the young priest from his charge. 
The young curé knew this. It 
was his first church. He bowed 
his head, crying bitterly to him- 
self: “Before I have truly be- 
gun, O Lord, I, who am thine 
unworthy servant, have weakly 
failed.” 

In the haggard light the Virgin looked sadder 
than ever. “She feels sore troubled, as do I,” 
sighed the jongleur, “Our Lady Merciful.” Then 
his eyes fell upon his tattered clown’s tunic, and he 
remembered that, son of a jongleur and a dancer, 
he was born to make men laugh. “Perhaps I can 
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make the heart of our dear Lady lighter,” said 
Pére Michel’s son. ‘Tis little enough that I can 
do; yet old Jean, the sword swallower, tells of a 
shepherd who visited the Son of Mary at the man- 
ger, and‘in that he had naught else, he gave to the 
babe his warm cap from off his own bald head 
and added to that his wooden porridge spoon. Old 
Jean doth tell us this shepherd’s very words to the 
child Jesu: 


‘Hail, granter of happe 

in earth now dwells. 

Lo, son, I bring thee a cap, 
for I have nothing else, 


‘And thereat a spoon 

to eat thy pottage withal at noon, 
as I myself full oft have done. 
With heart I pray thee take it.’ 


“Another shepherd did. give his old woolen stock- 
ings and himself walked barefooted in the snow. 
His words, likewise, doth old Jean repeat: 

‘My dear, with love to thee I me address, 
my joy of fellowship that I do not lose; 


and to save me from sickness 
I offer thee a pair of wise old hose; 


‘For other jewel, son, I have none for to give 
that is worth anything at all, 

but my good heart while I live 

and my prayers till death do me call.’ 


“There came to that stable some children, and 
one of these did give his knitted hood with fair 
speech: 
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‘Lord, I know that thou art of this Virgin born, 
= full poor array sitting on her arm, 


, jewels have I none to give thee 

to maintain thy royal dignity; 

but my hood take it thee : 
as thou art god and man.’ eee 


“Now I cannot give a porridge spoon, for none 
have I. I cannot give my red cap, for Jean swal- 
lows it with his largest sword and he would be 
much wroth. I cannot give my hose, for verily 
they are stained with mud and have more holes in 
them than yarn. But I can do my tricks.” 

Hungry though he was and cold, Pére Michel’s 
son pulled himself to his full height. He was tall 
for a young boy, slim and supple as a reed. His 
face, pinched by the hands of weariness and want, 
seemed scarcely large enough to hold his great 
black eyes. His lips quivered beneath his painted 
grin. His tunic, though tarnished and dull, with 
many a patch and in need of many more, was still 
gay in color, rose up one side and white down the 
other. It was girdled with green, deep like that 
of old vines clambering up the church. On his 
matted hair, the color of old brass, he wore a jong- 
Ieurs cap, red. as chanticleer’s comb. “If 1 did 
my jongleur’s work, perchance it would please Our 
Lady, and be a much good thing,” he thought. 

With that he turned one somersault, and then 
another and another over and over down the aisle 
of the church and back again. So small he seemed, 
so lofty the church with its high arches melting 
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into the blue light of dawn! He was like a bright 
firefly alone in some deep forest path. He did all 
that he had seen Pére Michel do in summer days 
long ago. Light and strong as a fish leaping a 
wave, he was turning a handspring, when into the 
church walked six grave little choir boys bearing 
lighted candles; walked the serious young priest; 
walked the Bishop in his cope of golden cloth, 
wearing his high miter and carrying his jeweled 
crozier. “How darest thou thus profane the house 
of God with thine unholy tumbling?” demanded 
the Bishop of the boy. 

In a flicker of candle flame the jongleur was on his 
feet. Said Pére Michel’s son: “O Monseigneur, I 
cannot speak the word of God to comfort the people 
as thou canst. I cannot read from big books as can 
the curé. I do not know my letters. I cannot sing 
as can the choir boys. Ever since I was a baby, 
whenever I tried to sing, all the jongleurs stuffed 
their ears with their fingers and said, ‘It is an ass 
braying.’ But O Monseigneur, I can dance, and 
such wonderful tricks have I played for Our Lady! 
I pray you let me dance again. A man must do what 
he can on Christmas Day in the morning.” 

Then spoke the young priest, “Monseigneur, thou 
rememberest the words: 


‘Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet. 
Praise Him with the psaltery and harp. 
Praise Him with the timbrel and dance. 


te pee that hath a praise the pei 
Praise ye the Lord.’ 
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“Tis said that text had its origin in the far days 
when men danced within the temple before the 
Holy of Holies. What harm can the clown do? 
He hath an honest desire.” 

Pére Michel’s son waited only for the curé’s 
words. In an instant he was turning a cartwheel 
grandly, clear across the church, and marvelous to 
say, back again without a pause. In his strange 
tatters of red and white, going round and round, 
he looked like the rose window opposite the Vir- 
gin—as if it had suddenly begun to move across 
the dim church. So moves the sun across a darkening 
sky. 

By this time the chapel was filled with people, 
breathless all, with amazement. Next, the jongleur 
began to dance on his half-frozen feet. Movement 
flowed through him, rippling from his upstretched 
fingers down to his very toes. 

“Flas he borrowed feathers to put on his heels 
from cock chanticleer’s tail,” asked the children, 
“that he may dance so lightly?” 

Then Pére Michel’s son stood still, still as the 
carved figures on the altar. He seemed all heart. 
It pounded like a hammer on an anvil, as though 
it would crush him into bits. His voice jangled 
in his ears, a cracked brazen bell. But right gal- 
lantly, as he had heard Pére Michel many times, 
he told the old tale of Norman Taillifer, a jongleur: 

“The English longbowmen were drawn up in 
battle array. The French swordsmen stood ready 
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to draw their blades for William the Great at the 
Battle of Hastings. 

“A lone horseman was seen to ride out into the 
open space between the ranks of warriors. It was 
Norman Taillifer, the jongleur. He sang the song 
of Roland, the Brave, so like a lark that the English 
dropped their bows for listening. Their arrows 
lay harmless in their hands. 

“He then began to juggle. On a sudden he took 
his lance by the hilt, threw it up into the air, and 
caught it by the point as it fell. The English stood 
amazed at this marvel he did do. 

“Then he drew his sword from the sheath; he 
made the sign of the cross with it; he spun it six 
times over his head; he caught it point downward 
on his gauntlet. 

“While the enemy were still gaping, mute and 
astonished, he spurred his charger into the English 
ranks. Thus he made a wedge for the French, 
pressing close behind him. Great havoc he caused, 
nor did he stop until he fell riddled with wounds 
from English swordsmen. 

“So do the jongleurs die!” 

Now fairly before the village folk had ceased 
from listening to the tale, Pére Michel’s son stood 
on his hands before the Virgin. At first he swung 
his heels back and forth right jauntily; then slowly 
he brought his feet together above his head until 
they were pointed like the arch of the church 
windows. “See,” cried the children, “he is praying 
with his feet!” 
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Pére Michel’s son did look as though he were 
praying, an odd upside down little prayer like the 
topsy-turvy letters a young scholar learns to make 
his first year in the monastery. At this trick the 
Bishop’s miter trembled; his crozier shook with 
wrath. 

“Go!” he thundered. “Profane this holy church 
no longer.” 

When the young curé saw the anger of the 
Bishop, he spoke to the boy, saying: “Come with 
me, mon petit jongleur de Dieu. Come with me, thou 
little clown of God!” The young priest named him 
thus because years before, the good St. Francis, as 
he went singing along the roads near Assisi, called 
himself and his followers “Joculatores Domini,” 
jongleurs, or minstrels of God. The curé saw that 
Pére Michel’s son had a very red nose, not only 
because it was painted so, but because it was nearly 
frozen off. He saw that his face was not only white 
with chalk and lined with blue and orange streaks, 
but pale with hunger and drawn by weariness. He 
led the clown out of the church, through the 
carved door. A strange sight it was, those two 
walking down the rough-cobbled street, the priest 
serious-faced, in his dark habit, the boy with saucy, 
upturned nose and painted anne wearing his gay 
clown’s rags. 

“My band, my poor folk, they are a-cold; they 
starve in an old barn. What can I do?” The little 
jongleur looked up at the priest with troubled, 
questioning eyes. 
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“Fear not, my son. My father hath left me a 
small patrimony, and in the name of Her whom we 
serve, thou and I, they shall be cared for.” 

The two had not gone far before a shout came 
from the chapel. 

“She is smiling—the Virgin!” cried the children. 
“Tt is a miracle. The jongleur has made her laugh. 
She smiles. Our Lady smiles!” 

The children spoke the truth. For the first time, 
in the warm candlelight, the folk in the chapel 
marked a strange little curve to the Virgin’s lips. 
Pére Michel’s son had made her smile, verily. 

From that day forth men called the little Norman 
village the Village of the Smiling Virgin. From 
that day forth the villagers went always to mass 
when the young priest called them. They followed 
him all his life as hungry sheep follow their shep- 
herd to the fields. Had they not seen a miracle 
with their own eyes! And had not the young priest 
done a kindness to the weary band, and to the boy 
who eoost joy to the ae 


> one did the cohen tOih tell the old tale: Pa even 
in these days men still speak of Pére Michel’s son, 
of his wonderful dance before the Virgin in the 
early Christmas dawn, “because,” said he, “a man 
must do what he can—on Christmas Day in the 
morning.” 


THE MONKS OF ST. DENIS 


ANN Hy) FTER vespers the monks in the 
tr yf monastery near the village of St. 
Denis in Brittany used to gather 
¢ Sak. Mave in the writing room, the scrip- 
Dee torium, they called it. A big 
fire sent a coppery glow over 
carven benches, black with age, 
over the low ceiling, and along the heavy-timbered 
floors; it turned the brown robes of the monks to 
orange and deep wine color. One brother, old and 
gray, bent over bunches of herbs, sorting them and 
preparing to make, for the sick of the village, 
warming cordials of which he alone knew the 
secret; another stretched and smoothed a fine piece 
of parchment, upon which he proposed to start a 
new book on the morrow; a lay brother busied him- 
self grinding colors in a stone bowl for this same 
goodly volume. 

While they worked and the flames leaped higher 
and the warm herbs filled the air with sharp, wood- 
land fragrances, one monk or another would relate 
the story of a saint or of some miracle which he 
himself had witnessed. Sometimes it would be of 
St. Elegius, patron saint of armorers: he was shoe- 
ing a horse one day; the horse grew restless and 
began to kick; St. Elegius took off the beast’s leg, 
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held it in his arms while he nailed on the shoe, 
and when his work was well done, returned the leg 
to the horse, who then trotted off as if nothing 
unusual had happened! Sometimes it was the story 
of St. Martin, who cut his cape in two and gave 
half to a beggar shivering by the roadside. Some- 
times it was of St. Genevieve, guardian of Paris, 
who cleansed the city of a plague, and by her 
prayers drove away black-browed Attila, thereby 
saving all Europe from the fierce Huns. But most 
often it was the old tale of The Cathedral under 
the Sea. 
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THE CATHEDRAL UNDER 
EC Be Sth 


ONG years ago in Brittany there 
was a little fishing village called 
St. Denis. Sometimes its fisher- 

* men fared well, and then again 

_ they did not. Fish have strange 

ap ways and often take strange 

~ roads through the sea, roads 
which do not come near the shore—not by a journey 
of six days and nights. Then indeed do villages 
suffer. ‘There was one year in St. Denis worse than 
all the rest. No one ever forgot it, no matter how 
long his life; and for hundreds of years afterward, 
stories of that year were told by the monks of Brit- 
tany as they sat by their firesides. No fish were 
caught through all the long summer days nor in 
the darkening autumn. Since there were no fish 
to sell, none had gold with which to buy meal; 
and since there was no meal, there was no bread. 

Children clung to their mothers’ skirts and cried 
for food; the mothers could only wring their hands 
and weep also. In the rich house on the hill, the 
lord ate sparingly; he had grown poor from much 
giving. In the church, the priest walked with fal- 
tering steps; he had grown old and weary with his 
errands of mercy. In the convent beside the church, 
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the sisters moved like pale ghosts; sometimes they 
fainted at their prayers. 

In his cottage, Jacques, captain of the fishing 
fleet, sat idle and sorrowing. His wife crept about 
the house, hardly daring to say a word for fear 
she might deepen his despair. Even the children 
had hushed their prattle into awed little whispers. 
One dull December evening, young Jacques, the 
captain’s son, a sturdy lad of twelve, sat mending 
his nets, a useless task. Weary, he rose and looked 
out a window, out to sea. The twilight had fallen 
early. In the distance the moon rose full and round, 
a frozen ball above a frosted earth. Its path was so 
white it made the waves seem capped with ice. Feel- 
ing restless and ill at ease, Jacques slipped out of the 
house and down to the shore where his boat lay 
beached on the sand. Almost without thinking, he 
pushed it into the water, and, clambering into the 
rower’s seat, steered straight out along the moon path. 
He could no longer bear the sadness of his home. It 
was the Christmas season, and usually the house was 
gay with gifts and cakes; the church, lighted for the 
Christmas mass. But to-night there was only one 
loaf of bread at home, their last, and the church 
was dark; no one had the heart to sing. 

Dazzled by the brightness of the moon path, the 
boy pulled over the glossy sea, on and on. ‘Tired 
at last, he let his boat drift; hardly moving, it 
rocked so gently that Jacques became dreamy over 
his thoughts. Then as if at a secret signal, he 
raised his eyes. The moon was full; the ocean, 
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bright as a silvered mirror. Out of the brightness 
something dark was rising. The thing was pointed. 
A lance! No, heavier. A tower! No, taller. A 
spire! Jacques remembered. The cathedral under 
the sea! 

Once in a hundred years on Christmas night, it 
rose from the waters. Long, long before, the town 
of Ys had been sent to the depths of the ocean. A 
wild and beautiful princess had given the keys of 
its floodgates to a stranger knight, an enemy. The 
little houses of the town had long since crumbled 
and become buried in shells and sand. Only the 
cathedral remained and once in a hundred years rose 
for an hour to the sight of men. 

Jacques watched, wide-eyed. The spire grew 
taller; walls and windows appeared. Up and up 
it climbed until the spire pierced the moon. 
Jacques’s boat, though at a little distance, was in 
front of the door. The floor of the church remained 
somewhat below the surface of the sea. He could 
look within and watch everything reflected in the 
gently moving water. The stones of the cathedral, 
like worm-eaten wooden blocks, were full of holes, 
green with seaweed, draped with glistening wet 
festoons, glowing with anemones and sea lilies. 
Where a window had been broken, some sea crea- 
ture had built its house; and where glass had been, 
there was now bright shell, pink, violet, and pearl. 
Where a stone was lost, little coral animals had 
mended the place with their shining wares. 

From within the church came an unearthly music, 
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very sweet and faint; the sea shells were singing 
the midnight mass. Choir boys entered; but they 
were silent, ghostlike. Long ago their candles had 
moldered in their hands; little shining, phosphores- 
cent sea animals, which they held, lit the way. 
Following the choir boys came the beadle with a 
shark’s tooth for a stick; next, the priest, wearing 
a surplice made of silver scales. Kneeling before 
the altar were a few of the folk from the old town 
of Ys. All were dressed in quaint gowns or breeches 
which had been darned with seaweed and patched 
with fish fins. A many-legged octopus knelt with 
them; fishes, gold and red, swam in and out in the 
shallow water above the floor of the church. At 
the foot of the altar bloomed blue sea flowers, 
strange against the carved image of the Virgin. 
With the crown of a drowned queen upon her 
head, she smiled down upon the Child, who held 
a starfish in His hands, 

The moon rose higher and shone more brightly; 
the scene lay before the fisher boy as if carved and 
chased in silver. The mass went on, to the half- 
heard, dreaming music of the sea shells. Silently 
the priest and choir boys moved; wordless the 
moments slipped by. The moon grew more dim; 
the glittering sea folk paler, like graying shadows. 
Only the image of the Virgin still glowed, the win- 
dow over her head sending a shower of silver upon 
her gleaming, sea-blue robe. Above her was a 
canopy of wood carved and gilded, wrought with 
precious stones. This was supported by curved and 
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twisted columns, old, and rotted by the sucking 
waters. As Jacques watched, breathless, he saw the 
columns waver, bend, totter. The heavy canopy 
slowly lowered as if it would crush the Virgin and 
Child. Jacques rose from his seat to cry for help. 
The columns broke! Just then, silent, swift, two 
shimmering figures arose from the sea, two mer- 
maids. With slim white arms they caught the fall- 
ing canopy. The mass went on. Like columns of 
pearl and ivory, the two sea maidens stood balanced 
on curving tails. The weight they carried was very 
great; their white arms trembled; their sea-green 
eyes grew black with pain. Yet they did not move. 
The Virgin smiled at the Child, who held His shin- 
ing starfish high above His head. ‘The sea shells 
sang. The mass went on. 

In the east, the morning star shone dimly. From 
afar came the sound of bells, low and muffled. The 
earth folk in the village of St. Denis were tolling 
the first bleak hour of Christmas Day. As Jacques 
looked, the cathedral from under the sea was gone. 
Only the mirrorlike waters remained and the quiet 
sky overhead. The ocean was stirred by the dawn. 
wind; and Jacques realized that he was stiff and 
aching with cold. He turned toward the shore. 
He had not dipped his oars a dozen times before 
he noticed that his boat seemed heavy. Looking 
over his shoulder, he saw two black-robed figures, 
two sisters from the convent near the church. But 
how had they come there? He had not seen them 
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when he left his home. Yet surely they must have 
been with him. 

As if to quiet his wondering, one of the sisters 
spoke to him in a voice, soft as flowing waters. 

“Jacques, lower your nets.” 

The boy stopped rowing and, wondering, did as 
he was bid. Then he pulled and pulled. 

“Surely,” he said, “I have caught a whale. There 
will be food at home to-day.” 

His heart beat high with joy, but he was so 
weary, his hands so cold, that he could hardly get 
his net over the edge of the boat. When at last, 
panting and eager, he landed his catch, he could 
not believe his own blue eyes. In his net were 
pearls, white as milk, glowing like captured stars. 

“Why, it’s the necklaces the two mermaids wore,” 
Jacques whispered, pale with astonishment. 

“Yes, Jacques, the collars worn by two sad spirits 
enchanted by the king of the sea folk. May they 
bring you happiness!” said one of the sisters in a 
voice gentle like the curling waters of a brook. 
“Now row swiftly, Jacques. It will soon be morn- 
ing, Christmas morning in St. Denis.” 

Jacques did his best; the sun was not yet risen 
when his boat scraped upon the sandy beach. The 
sisters lingered on the shore. While he made his 
boat fast, he could not help hearing them as they 
talked. 

“Now it is over, Sister Caspia. For the last time 
the cathedral has risen above the waters. Now may 
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the people of Ys sleep in peace; and now are the 
sea folk free of the sea king’s spell.” 

“Yes, my sister Ural. Now are we free, also. 
Because we held the canopy aloft, the Virgin for- 
gave us. The sea folk are forgiven and the people 
of Ys; the wild and beautiful princess rests at last.” 

“Sister Caspia, now are we women, mermaids no 
longer; no longer cold with the everlasting chill of 
the sea. Now, having souls, we shall know both 
joy and sorrow. For on the birthday of her Son, 
the blessed Virgin has given us new days, new days 
here in the village of St. Denis.” 

“But, Sister Ural, have you not heard from the 
crabs, who live near the shore, how the folk in this 
village are starving? Thou knowest fish have 
strange ways and often take strange roads through 
the sea, roads which do not come near the shore— 
not by a journey of six days and nights. Then 
indeed do villages suffer. No fish were caught in 
St. Denis through all the long summer days, nor 
in the darkening autumn. Since there are no fish 
to sell, none have gold with which to buy meal; and 
since there is no meal, there is no bread. Come, let 
us call to the sea folk before we forget their lan- 
guage. Already it comes slowly to my tongue!” 

With sounds at first as enticing as clear water to 
one sick with thirst, then compelling as the force 
of the waves in a storm, the two sisters called; and 
as they called, they beckoned with white hands. 
The sea became all silvered with fish. ‘They were 
washed upon the beach, and lay gasping upon the 
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sand. The sea seemed no longer water, but pearl, 
a shining mass of scales and fins. As the two nuns 
moved slowly toward the convent near the church, 
the townsfolk came running; a mighty shout went 
up: “Fish! The fish have come!” 

Little children gathered the fish in their hands; 
boys waded out with nets. Everywhere men hoisted 
their sails. All were astir with wonder and delight. 
Jacques had hardly time to leave his treasure of 
pearls with his astonished mother and rush out to 
take his place in his father’s boat, holding the tiller. 
The church bells rang; the children laughed. In 
the convent two new sisters were welcomed, two 
sisters with sea-green eyes, voices as soft as flowing 
water, and, some declared, with sea-green hair 
beneath their coifs. They had come from a strange 
country, they said, a country unmapped and un- 
charted. The priest was filled with thanksgiving, 
for the new nuns had placed on the altar the crown 
of a drowned queen and red gold, gifts for the 
church and the poor. Everywhere the people 
laughed, and the bells rang loud and louder. It 
was Christmas Day! 

Children clung to their mothers’ skirts and 
smiled for joy; the mothers could only clasp their 
hands and smile also. In the rich house on the hill, 
the lord feasted well; he had grown rich with much 
giving. In the church, the priest walked with quick 
steps; he had grown young and strong with his 
errands of mercy. In the convent beside the church, 
the sisters moved like happy angels; sometimes they 
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sang at their prayers. There was one year in St. 
Denis better than all the rest. No one ever forgot 
it, no matter how long his life; and for hundreds 
of years afterward stories of that year were told by 
the monks of Brittany as they sat by their firesides; 
stories of that Christmas and of The Cathedral 
under the Sea. 


THE “TPROUB ADO 


HE story of The Fair Jehane 
was first told far back in the 
days of good King Richard, the 
Lion-Hearted, and of that bold 
scamp, Robin Hood. It was 
sung by an old minstrel, viol in 
hand, who wandered from castle 
to castle in old France, that “happy poplar land.” 

At twilight the good trouvére sang in some chateau 
of old Hainault, while ladies on velvet cushions 
sat listening. Little children listened too, little 
children in fine wool gowns and doublets and long 
hosen. Little pages with scarlet caps and little 
scullery maids up from the kitchen listened with all 
their ears. 

The day came when the troubadour’s hand began 
to tremble from age, his voice grew weak, and his 
footsteps faltered. ‘Then with much care and pa- 
tience the old man taught his song to young singers, 
who, holding their heads high, caroled it merrily to 
their well-tuned instruments. They in turn wandered 
on the long roads, and through the fields of France, 
purple with fleurs-de-lis in the spring, golden with 
ash and linden in the fall. As they walked, they 
sang like a flock of gay young blackbirds. 

The villagers welcomed these young trouvéres 
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and fed them. Ladies from the chateau gave them 
flagons of red wine and long loaves of crisp bread; 
the lords gave them roasted fowls and round white 


cheeses. In return they sang, 
and sang again. ‘Their songs 
became known to rich and poor, 
great and lowly. 

After many years these carol- 
ings were written down by some 
unknown pen, undoubtedly that 
of a monk, who sat at work in 
a quiet cell of his monastery and, 
in strange letters, placed the 
words of the singers upon fine 
parchment—leaving out their 
trills and folderols. Thus he 
turned their songs into stories. 
So it is that the tale of The Fair 
Jehane has come down the years 
still clothed in an old, old garb 
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of quaint words, the speech of the days of good King 
Richard, and of that bold scamp, Robin Hood. 


TLE oF AYR) EE aes 


y ONG ago, near the marshes of Flan- 
PF ders and Hainault, there lived a 
Siew knight, valiant and hardy and 
trusty. He had to wife a full fair 
_ dame, and for a daughter a much 
| fair aid who had to name 
Jehane and was then of the age 
of twelve years. Much word there was of this fair 
maiden, for in all the land was none so fair. Her 
mother spake often to her lord that he should 
give her in marriage. But so given up was he 
to the following of tourneys, that he was nowise 
thinking on the wedding of his daughter. Still his 
wife ever spake thereof when he came home from 
his journeying. 

This knight had a squire, who had to name Robin 
and was the valiantest squire to be found in any 
land. By his prowess and his good fame oft he 
bore away the prize for his lord from the tourney. 
Now it befell that Jehane’s mother, his lady, thus 
bespake him: “Robin, my lord is so given up to 
these tourneys that I know not how to speak with 
him, whereof I am sore at heart. I pray thee, for 
love of me, that thou say to him that he doth very 
ill and is sore blamed that he weddeth not his fair 
daughter. There is no knight in the land, how rich 
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soever he be, who would not take her with a good 
will.” 

“Lady,” said Robin, “thou hast said wisely. I 
will say it right well, for in many things doth my 
lord trust me, and so will he hereof, meseemeth. I 
will do all in my power herein.” 

“Tt is enough,” said the lady. 

No long while after, the knight betook him to 
wending to a tourney afar from his land; and the 
knight did so well by means of the good deeds of 
Robin, his squire, that he bore off the prize of the 
tourney from one party and the other. On the 
second day the knight betook him to wending to 
his own land, and Robin put him to reason many 
times and blamed him much in that he gave not 
his fair daughter in marriage. Many times he 
said it till at the last his lord said unto him: ‘Robin, 
thou and thy lady give me no peace about the mar- 
rying of my daughter, but as yet I know and see 
no man in my land unto whom I would give her.” 

“Ah, sir,” said Robin, “there is not a knight in 
thy land who would not take her with a good will.” 

“Fair friend Robin, they are of no avail, all of 
them; and to none of them will I give her. To no 
one would I give her as now, save to one man only, 
and he forsooth is no knight.” 

“Sir, tell me of him,” said Robin, “and I shall 
speak so craftily to him that the marriage shall be 
made.” 

“Certes, Robin,” said the knight, “from what I 
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see of thee, thou willest well that my daughter 
should be wedded.” 

“Sir,” said Robin, “thou sayest sooth, for it is 
well time.” 

“She shall be wedded right soon,” quoth the 
knight, “if thou accord to the said wedding.” 

“Certes,’ said Robin, “of a good will shall I 
accord thereto.” 

“Wilt thou give me thy word herein?” 

“Yea, sir,” said Robin. 

“Robin, thou hast served me exceeding well, 
and I have found thee a valiant man. Great gain 
have I gotten by thee; to wit, five hundred pounds 
of land. I tell thee that I owe much to thee; 
wherefore will I give my fair daughter unto thee, 
if thou wilt take her.” 

“Ha, sir!” said Robin. ‘“God’s mercy, what is 
this thou sayest! I am too poor a person to have 
so high a maiden or one so fair and so rich as my 
damsel is; I am not meet thereto.” 

“Robin,” quoth the knight, “know that no man 
in this land shall have her, but I will give her to 
thee, if thou will it; and thereto will I give thee 
four hundred pounds.” 

“Ha, sir,” said Robin, “I deem thou mockest 
men: 

“Robin,” said the knight, “wot thou surely that 
I mock thee not. Hold! MHere is my glove. I 
invest thee with four hundred pounds of my land.” 

“Sir,” said Robin, “I will naught naysay it; fair 
is the gift.” 
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Then the knight delivered to him his glove and 
invested him with the land and his fair daughter. 
When the dame heard what her lord had done, 
she was much sorry and said that Robin should 
never have her fair daughter. 

“Sir,” said she, “Robin hath naught, and there 
is no knight so mighty in all the land but will take 
her with a good will.” 

“Nay, dame,” said the lord, “have her he shall, 
wilt thou or wilt thou not; for even so have I made 
covenant, and I will hold to the same.” 

The knight sent for his chaplain and brought 
thither his fair daughter; and so was the fair 
Jehane betrothed to Robin, and a day was set for 
the wedding. The third day thereafter, Robin 
spake to his lord, and prayed him make him a 
knight, whereas it was naught meet that he should 
take to him so high a wife and so fair before he 
was made knight. His lord had great joy thereof; 
and the next day he was made knight, and the third 
day wedded the fair maiden with great feast and 
joyance. 

But after Master Robin was made knight, before 
he wedded the fair Jehane, he spake thus to his 
lord: “Sir, thou hast made me knight; but true it 
is I vowed when but a page to go to the shrine of 
St. James on the morrow of my knighting, there 
to give thanks I were no longer a squire. On my 
life did I vow it. Wherefore, I pray, take it not 
in anger if to-morrow I must needs go my ways so 
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soon as I shall have wedded thy fair daughter; 
whereas in nowise will I break mine oath.” 

Much against the will of the knight did Robin 
go his way. Ere he left, he did lay a wager on a 
matter with one Sir Raoul. Sir Raoul did declare 
that the fair Jehane loved him and not Sir Robin. 
In that Sir Raoul lied a false lie. Wherefore Robin 
did wager all his lands against Sir Raoul’s, that by 
this he ae oe Sir Raoul a lying coward, 


Nach array tide the father of the fair Wade 
against the coming of Sir Robin when he did wend 
his way home at last from the shrine of St. James. 
A feast was laid, which was great and grand with 
much of eating and drinking and of dancing and 
caroling thereto. But sad was Sir Robin, for when 
he returned from his journey, he found that by-an 
evil craft had Sir Raoul made his lie seem not a lie 
but very truth. Thus did Sir Robin lose his lands 
and all that was his. On the morrow he went before 
his lord and said that he had lost his wager. In 
nowise could Sir Robin meet Sir Raoul in combat, 
for that Sir Raoul was a knight strong and hardy, 
while Sir Robin was but a stripling, young and like a 
reed. Full sorrowful was he; in nowise could he 
bide with the fair Jehane in that she no longer 
loved him. Heavy of heart was he all day long, 
and when it was night he went to the stable, and set 
the saddle on his palfrey, and went forth from the 
house, bearing with him what he might get him of 
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silver. So came he to Paris, and when he was at 
Paris he abode there three days. 

Much sorrowful was his lady, the fair Jehane, 
when she called to mind how her lord must needs 
cast himself out of the house. Much she thought 
thereof and wept and made great dole. Then on 
the first hour of the night the lady arose, and took 
a nag and a harness thereto, and gat her to the road; 
and she let shear her fair locks, and was otherwise 
arrayed like an esquire. No man could say were 
she lad or wench. So much she went by her jour- 
neys that she came to Paris, and went after her 
lord; and she said and declared that she would 
never make an end before she found him. Thus 
she rode like to a squire. And on a morning she 
went forth out of Paris and wended the way toward 
Orleans until she came to the Tomb Isory, and 
there she fell in with her lord, Sir Robin. Full 
fain she was when she saw him, and she drew up 
to him and greeted him as a stranger. Yet said 
she not that she was the fair Jehane. Sir Robin 
gave her greeting back and said, “Fair friend, God 
give thee joy!” 

“Sir,” said she, “whence art thou?” 

“Forsooth, fair friend, I am of old Hainault.” 

“Sir, whither wendest thou?” 

“Fair friend, I wot not right well whither I go, 
nor where I shall dwell. Forsooth needs must I 
where Fortune shall lead me, and she is contrary 
enough. I have lost the thing in the world that 
most I ever loved, and she hath lost me. Withal I 
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have lost my land, which was great and fair enough. 
But what hast thou to name, and whither doth God 
leadeice ¢ 4 

“Certes, sir,’ said Jehane, “I am minded for 
Marseilles-on-sea, where is war, I hope. There 
would I serve some valiant man, about whom I 
shall learn me arms if God will. For I am so 
undone in mine own country that therein for a 
while I may not have peace. But, sir, meseemeth 
that thou be a knight, and I would serve thee with 
a right good will if it please thee.” 

“Fair friend,” said Robin, “a knight am I verily. 
And where I may look to find war, thitherward 
would I draw full willingly. But tell me what thou 
hast to namer” 

“Sir,” said she, “I have to name John.” 

“In a good hour,” quoth the knight. 

“And thou, sir, how art thou named?” 

“John,” said he, “I have to name Robin.” 

“Sir Robin, retain me as thine esquire, and I will 
serve thee to my power.” 

“John, so would I with a good will. But so little 
of money have I that I must needs sell my horse 
before three days are worn. Wherefore I cannot 
retain thee.” 

“Sir,” said John, “be not dismayed thereof, for 
God will aid thee if it please Him. But tell me, 
where wilt thou eat thy dinner?” 

“John, my dinner will soon be made; for not 
another penny have I than three sols of Paris.” 

“Sir,” said John, “be naught dismayed thereof, 
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for I have hard on ten pounds Tournais, whereof 
thou shalt not lack if thou hast not to spend at thy 
will.” 

“Fair friend John, have thou mickle thanks.” 

Then made they good speed to Montlhery; there 
John bought meat for his lord and they ate. When 
they had eaten, the knight slept in a bed and John 
at his feet. When they had slept, John did on the 
bridles; and they mounted and gat to the road. 
They went so far by their journeys that they came 
to Marseilles-on-sea. But of war they heard no 
word there, whereof they were much sorry, so Sir 
Robin said to John, “What do we? Thou hast lent 
me of thy moneys, whereof I thank thee; I will 
give them back to thee, for I will sell my steed and 
quit me toward thee.” 

“Sir,” said John, “if it please thee, believe me; 
and I shall tell thee what we do. I have yet well 
an hundred sols of Tournais; and if it please thee, 
I will sell our two horses and make money thereby. 
For I am the best of bakers that ye may wot of, 
and I will make French bread; and I doubt me 
not but I shall earn my spending well and bounti- 
fully.” 

“John,” said Sir Robin, “I grant it thee to do all 
as thou wilt.” 

On the morrow John sold the two horses for ten 
pounds Tournais, and bought corn and let grind it, 
and bought baskets, and fell to making French 
bread, so good and so well made that he sold it for 
more than the best baker of the town might do. He 
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did so much within two years that he had well an 
hundred pounds of chattels. Then said John to 
his lord, “Let us now buy a very great house, and 
buy us wine and take to harboring good folk. Let 
us set up an inn, an hostelry.” 

“John,” said Sir Robin, “do according to thy 
will, for I grant it thee, and moreover I praise thee 
much.” 

So John bought a house, great and fair, and 
harbored good folk and earned plenteously. He 
arrayed his lord well and richly; and Sir Robin 
had his palfrey, and went to eat and drink with 
the most worthy of the town. And John sent him 
wine and victual, so that all the company marveled 
thereat. So much he gained that in three years’ 
time he had gotten him more than three hundred 
pounds of garnishment. For four years more did 
Sir Robin and John dwell at Marseilles, and John 
did do marvelous well. So sweet he was and so 
debonair, that he made himself loved of all the 
neighbors; and he maintained his lord so nobly and 
so richly that it was a wonder to behold. When 
the end of seven years drew nigh, John fell to talk 
with his lord, Sir Robin, and spake thus: “Sir, we 
have now been a great while in this country, and 
so much have we gained that we have hard on six 
hundred pounds of chattels, what of money, what 
of silver.” 

“Forsooth, John,” said Sir Robin, “they be not 
mine but thine; for it is thou hast earned them.” 

“Sir,” said John, “saving thy grace, it is not so, 
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but they are thine; for thou art my rightful lord, 
and never, if it please God, will I change.” 

“Gramercy, John, I hold thee not for servant 
but for companion and friend.” 

“Sir,” said John, “all days have I kept thee loyal 
company and shall do from henceforth.” 

Then did John sell all their chattels and bought 
three horses: a palfrey for his lord, another for 
himself, and one to carry all their goods. They 
took leave of the neighbors and the most worthy 
of the town, who were sore grieved of their depar- 
ture; and within fifteen days, they were journeying 
toward their own country. 

In three weeks’ space they came into their own 
land. ‘Then did Robin make known to his lord, 
whose daughter he had wedded, that he was at 
hand. The lord was much joyful thereof, for he 
was deeming well that his daughter would be with 
him. And indeed she was, but in the guise of an 
esquire. Sir Robin was well received. When the 
lord could have no tidings of his daughter, he was 
right sorrowful; nevertheless he made good feast 
to Sir Robin and bade thereto his knights and 
neighbors. Thither came Sir Raoul, the same who 
held the land of Sir Robin wrongfully. Great was 
the joy that day and the morrow. Then did Sir 
Robin tell John of the wager. Also did Sir Robin 
tell John how that he now believed Sir Raoul had 
lied a black lie and held his hands wrongfully. 

“Sir,” said John, “do thou accuse him of treason, 


and I will do the battle for thee.” 
“DrsAatsa \ 
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‘Nay, John,” said Sir Robin, “thou shalt not do 
it. None shall do battle save me. Am I not now 
strong and full hardy? Nowise shalt thou hang 
shield on neck herein.” 

So were the pledges given, and the day of battle 
appointed, fifteen days from that day without 
naysay. 

Now hear ye the marvels of what John did. 
John, who had to name my Lady Jehane, had in 
the house of her father a cousin of hers, who was 
a fair damsel of some five and twenty years. Jehane 
came to her and laid all the whole truth bare to 
her and told the whole business from point to point. 
The fair Jehane prayed her good cousin to hide all 
this matter until the time and the hour came when 
she should make herself known to her father. Then 
in a chamber made ready by her cousin did the 
Lady Jehane take her ease the best she might. And 
she let cut and shape for her duly eight gowns, two 
of scarlet, two of green, which is called vair, two 
of blue, which is called perse, and two of cloth of 
silk. And she took so well her ease that she came 
back to her most beauty and was so fair and dainty 
as no lady might be more. 

But when it came to the end of the fifteen days, 
then was Sir Robin sore grieving of John, his 
esquire, because he had lost him and knew not 
where he was become. But still did he apparel him 
for the fight as one who had heart enough and 
hardihood. 

On the morn of the day whenas the battle was 
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appointed, came both the knights armed. They 
drew apart from one another, and then they fell 
on each other with the irons of their weapons and 
smote on each other with so great heat that they 
bore down each other’s horses to the earth beneath 
their bodies. Sir Raoul was hurt a little on the left 
side. Sir Robin rose up the first and smote him a 
great stroke on the helm in such wise that he beat 
down the headpiece and drave in the sword onto 
the mail and cut it all. But the mail was so strong 
that he wounded Sir Raoul not; howbeit he made 
him to stagger so that he caught hold of his saddle, 
and if he had not, he had fallen to earth. Then 
Sir Raoul, who was a mighty knight, smote Sir 
Robin so great a stroke upon the helm that it all 
astonied him but hurt him not. 

Now were both knights come unto the skirmish 
on foot in that they had left their steeds. They 
hewed in pieces each other’s shields and helms and 
hauberks and drew the blood from each other’s 
bodies with their biting swords. Yet had neither 
of them fear of death or shame; nevertheless the 
nighness of them to each other called on them to 
bring the battle to an end. Sir Robin took his 
sword in both hands and smote Sir Raoul with all 
his might on the helm and sheared it amidst so 
that one half thereof fell upon each shoulder; and 
he sheared the steel coif and made him a great 
wound on the head. Sir Raoul was so astonied of 
the stroke that he bent him to the earth on one 
knee; but he rose up straightway and was in great 
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misease when he thus found his head naked, and great 
fear of death he had. But he came up to Sir Robin 
and fetched a stroke with all his might on what 
he had of a shield, and he sheared it asunder; and 
the stroke came on the helm and cut into it well 
three fingers so that the sword came on the mail, 
which was right good, and that the sword brake 
atwain. 

When Sir Raoul saw his sword broken and his 
head naked, he doubted much the death. Never- 
theless, he stooped down to earth and took up a 
great stone in his two hands and cast it after Sir 
Robin with all his might. But Sir Robin turned 
aside when he saw the stone coming and ran on 
Sir Raoul, who took to flight all over the field; and 
Sir Robin said to him that he would slay him but 
if he cried craven. Whereon Sir Raoul thus bespake 
him: “Have mercy on me, gentle knight; and lo, 
here my sword, so much as I have thereof, I render 
to thee and all of me therewith unto thy mercy. I 
pray thee have pity of me and beg of thy lord and 
mine to have mercy on me and that thou and he 
save my life. Then will I give thee both thy land 
and mine. For I have held it against right and 
against reason. And I am at thy feet with a black 
lie in my teeth, which thou hast proven false by 
the sword.” 

When Sir Robin heard this, he said that he had 
done enough, and he prayed his lord so much that 
he pardoned Sir Raoul of his misdeed in such wise 
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that he was quit thereof on condition that he should 
go over seas and abide there lifelong. 

Thuswise conquered Sir Robin his land and the 
land of Sir Raoul to boot for all his days. But 
he was sore grieving and sad at heart of his good 
dame and fair he had lost, that he could have no 
solace. On the other hand, he was sore grieving 
for John, his esquire, whom he had so lost that a 
marvel it was. And his lord was no less sad at 
heart for his fair daughter, whom he had thus lost 
and of whom he might have no tidings. 

But dame Jehane, who was in the chamber of her 
cousin for fifteen days in good ease, when she wotted 
that her lord had vanquished the battle, was exceed- 
ing much at peace. Now she had let make for her 
four pairs of gowns, as is aforesaid, and clad herself 
with the richest of them, which was of silk bended 
of fine gold of Araby. Moreover, she was so fair 
of body and of visage, and so dainty withal, that 
naught in the world might be found fairer, so that 
her cousin all marveled at her great beauty. So she 
called to her cousin and said, “How deemest thou 
of me?” 

“What, dame!” said her cousin. “Thou art the 
fairest lady of the world.” 

“T shall tell thee then, fair cousin, what thou 
shalt do. Go thou and tell my father that he need 
make dole no more but be glad and joyful; and 
that thou barest him good news of his daughter, 
who is whole and well; and that he come with thee 
and thou wilt show him. Then bring him hither, 
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and meseemeth that he will see me with a good 
will.” 

The damsel did well the errand; and when the 
father saw his fair daughter, he had so great joy 
that scarce might he speak to her. Then did he 
send for his wife; and when she came into the 
chamber where was the fair Jehane and saw her 
and knew her, she swooned for joy; and then none 
might believe the great joy she made of her 
daughter. 

Whilst they were in this joy, the father of the 
fair lady went to seek Sir Robin and bespake him 
thus: “Sir Robin, fair sweet son, tidings I can say 
thee exceeding joyous us between.” 

“Certes,” said Sir Robin, “of joy have I great 
need, for none save God can make it whereby I may 
have my joy. For I have lost thy fair daughter, 
whereof have I sore grief at heart. And thereto 
have I lost my swain, who of all the world hath 
done me most good; to wit, John the Good, my 
esquire.” 

Then did the lord tell his knight tidings of the 
fair Jehane. When Sir Robin heard them, he trem- 
bled all with joy and said to his lord: “Ah, sir, for 
God’s sake bring me where I may see if this be 
true.” 

“With a good will,” said the lord. “Let us 
hasten.” 

The lord went before and he after, till they were 
come to the chamber where the mother was yet 
making great feast of her daughter, and they were 
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weeping with joy one over the other. When they 
saw their rightful lords a-coming, they rose up; 
and so soon as Sir Robin knew his wife, he ran 
to her with his arms abroad, and tie clipped and 
wept for joy and pity. 

Then the lord commanded the tables to be laid 
for supper, and they supped and made great joy. 
After supper, when the feast had been right great, 
Sir Robin and the fair Jehane spoke of many things, 
and Sir Robin asked of her where she had been; 
and she said: “Sir, long were it to tell, but (Hon 
shalt know it well in time. Now tell me what 
thou couldst to do and where thou hast been so long 
a while.” 

“Lady,” said Sir Robin, “that will I well tell 
thee.” 

So he fell to telling all that she well knew, and 
of John, his esquire, who had done him so much 
good, and said that he was so troubled whereas he 
had thus lost him that he would make never an end 
of wandering till he had found him, and that he 
would bestir himself thereto the morrow’s morn. 

“Sir,” said the lady, “that were folly; and how 
should it be then? Wouldst thou leave me?” 

“Forsooth, dame,” said he, “e’en so it behoveth 
me. For none did ever so much for another as did 
he for me.” 

“Sir,” said the dame, “wherein he did for thee, 
he did but duly. Even so he was bound to do.” 

“Dame,” said Sir Robin, “by what thou sayest 
thou shouldst know him.” 
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“Forsooth,” said the lady, “I should ought to 
know him well, for never oe he anything whereof 
I wotted not.” 

“Lady,” said Sir Robin, “thou makest me to mar- 
vel at thy words.” 

“Sir,” said the lady, “never marvel thou hereof. 
If I tell thee a word for sooth and for certain, wilt 
thou not believe me?” 

“Damey?\said he; ““yea, verily.” 

“Well, then, believe me in this,” said she; “for 
wot of a verity that I am the very same John whom 
thou wouldst go seek, and I will tell thee now.” 

Then did the fair Jehane tell her lord all; and 
~greatly did he marvel and much. Thus did Sir 
Robin understand well that it was she that had 
served him and that John was in truth my Lady 
Jehane, and my Lady Jehane had been John, his 
esquire. So great joy he had that none could say 
it or think it; and much he wondered in his heart 
how she could think to do that which so turned 
to her great goodness. Wherefore he loved her 
the more all the days of his life. 

Thus were these two persons together. Good life 
they led, as for young folks who loved dearly 
together. Long they lived upon their land, which 
was both fair and wide; and greatly did they get 
increase both in wealth and in honor. 


THE CRUSADERS 


ONG ago a great crowd of brave 
knights and true followed King 
Richard into the land of the 
Saracen. There they did battle 
for all Christendom and sought 
to win the Holy Land for the 
princes of Europe. These knights, 

the Crusaders, suffered much. They endured thirst 

upon far- eorcading deserts; their good ships were 
flung upon unknown lends by angry winds; they ~ 
fell wounded by cruel spears and poisoned lances. 

These tortures they anguished under sore and long. 

Their bright armor became dull with rust; their 

trusty blades, stained with blood; their banners, 

riddled; their plumes, soiled and torn. Yet fear- 
lessly they strove on for their king. 

When at last these knights set sail for their own 
land, they filled their ships with many gifts for 
those who waited their return: fair ladies, brave 
lads, and little maids, standing ever upon high 
towers and looking out to sea with anxious eyes. 

They brought silks with strange patterns woven 
in gold and silver. They brought ivory boxes, 
carved in wondrous wise, and curved swords with 
magic words written upon them in strange tongues. 
Beasts they brought, and rainbow-colored birds 
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that drooped in golden cages with longing for their 
far, bright homes. 

Spices they carried, and perfumes—attar of roses, 
musk, and oil of champac. Fruits that drifted down 
the river Nile from Paradise itself, dates that grew 
red against the pyramids, they placed in the holds 
of their ships. Jewels, an emperor’s ransom, they 
bore to their fair wives: emeralds, green as sunlit 
grass alight with rain; rubies that were redder than 
the hidden center of a rose; pearls as white as 
moonlit waters; and diamonds that blinded all but 
the most true. 

Tales they brought, too, wrought of magic spells. 
One of these is the tale of King Coustans, the 
Emperor. It is all a tale of fancy. There did live 
once a great emperor of whom this history faintly 
speaks, but in no way was it with him as in this 
ancient story. Only his name, Constantine, is woven 
into the old legend like a royal thread of gold. 

Many years after the Crusaders’ return, an un- 
known monk worked patiently and long. He plied 
his pen both day and night until he had recorded the 
dreams of far Byzance. The words he used are 
the strange words of that far day. In this time they 
seem like incantations from a fairy charm. 


Pree TALEH.OF KUNG 
COUSTANS, THE EMPEROR 


HE tale telleth us that there was 
long ago an Emperor of By- 
RSS = zance, which is now called Con- 
= stantinople. No Christian was 
he, but he knew well enough of 
a science that is called astrology. 
He knew withal of the course 
of the stars, and of the planets and the moon. He 
was held for wise in the law of his land. This 
Emperor had to name Musselin. Now it befell on 
a time that the Emperor Musselin went his ways at 
nighttide, he and a knight of his, alone together, 
amidst of the city which is now called Constanti- 
nople. And so far they went till they did see a 
man standing on his doorstep and crying out for 
joy, saying: “TI be a clerk, and know mickle of a 
science which men call astrology. Withal I wot 
of the course of the stars and of the planets. Where- 
fore do I rejoice, for a son has been born to me in 
a good point of time.” 

“Tell me now,” said the Emperor, “in what good 
point of time is the child born?” 

“Sir,” said the clerk, “of a good will I do tell 
thee. Know, sir, forsooth that this child, which is 
here born, shall have to wife the daughter of the 
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Emperor of this city, who was born but scarce 
eight days ago; and he shall be Emperor withal 
and lord of this city and of all the earth.” 

“Churl,” said the Emperor, “this which thou 
sayest can never come to pass.” 

“Sir,” said he, “it is all truth and will thus surely 
be.” 

Then the Emperor and the Knight departed 
thence, and the Emperor bade the Knight go bear 
off the clerk’s child in such wise, if he might, that 
none should see him therein. The Knight came 
into the room where was the child. He was 
wrapped in linen clothes and lay in a chair. Thereto 
came the Knight, when none did watch, and took 
the child and brought him unto the Emperor. The 
Emperor did cut the child a wound with his dagger 
and would have slain him outright had not the 
Knight spoken: ‘Ah, sir, a-God’s mercy, what 
wouldst thou dor It is naught to thee; yet if folks 
were to know thereof, great reproach wouldst thou 
get thee. An’ if it please thee, I will bear him 
down to the sea to drown him.” 

The Knight took the child and wrapped him in 
a cover of silk and bore him down to the sea. 
Therewith had he pity of the child and said that 
by him should he never be drowned. He left him 
all wrapped up as he was before the gate of a cer- 
tain abbey of monks, who at that time were singing 
their matins. 

When the monks had done singing their matins, 
they heard the child a-crying; and they went to 
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seck him and brought him to the Abbot. The 
Abbot looked on the babe and beheld him much 
fair and said he should be fed. Therewith he did 
do unwrap him and saw the wound made by the 
Emperor’s dagger. As soon as it was day, the 
Abbot bade some wise men come who were skilled 
in the arts of healing. He asked the wise men for 
how much they would heal the child. They craved 
for the healing of him an hundred of bezants. But 
he said that it would be more than enough, for over- 
much would the child be costing. So much did 
the Abbot say that he made bargain with the sur- 
geons for fourscore bezants. And thereafter the 
Abbot did do baptize the child and gave him to name 
Coustans, because him seemed that he costed exceed- 
ing much for healing of him. 

The wise men went so much about with the child 
that he was made whole; and the Abbot sought a 
good nurse. The child was healed full, whereas 
the flesh of him was soft and tender, but it ever 
afterward showed the mark of the Emperor’s 
dagger. 

Much speedily waxed the child in great beauty; 
when he was seven years old, the Abbot did him to 
go to the school, and he learned so well that he 
overpassed all his fellows. When he was of twelve 
years, he was a child exceeding goodly so it might 
naught avail to seek a goodlier. Whenas the Abbot 
saw him to be a child so goodly and gentle, he did 
him to ride abroad with him. 

Now so it fell out in time that the Abbot had to 
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speak with the Emperor of a wrong which his bailiffs 
had done to the abbey. When the day came, the 
Abbot mounted a-horseback, and his chaplain, and 
his esquire, and his folk. With him was Coustans, 
who was so well fashioned that all praised his great 
beauty; and each one said that he seemed well to 
be come of high kindred and that he would come 
to great good. 

When the Abbot was come before the Emperor, 
the Emperor said to him that he should come into 
the castle and he would speak with him. The 
Abbot called to him Coustans, who was holding 
of his horse while he spake unto the Emperor; and 
the Emperor looked on the lad and saw him so 
fair and gentle as never before had he seen the like 
fair person. He asked of the Abbot what he was; 
and the Abbot said of him that he wot not, save 
that he was of his folk and that he had bred him 
up from a little child. “And if I had leisure with 
thee,” said the Abbot, “I would tell thee thereof 
fine marvels.” 

Then did the Emperor bid him enter the castle, 
where he did do much business with the Abbot; 
but in nowise did the Emperor forget the great 
beauty of the lad. And he said unto the Abbot 
that he should cause the lad to be sent before him. 
The Abbot then did send for the boy, who came 
straightway. When the child was before the Em- 
peror, he seemed unto him right seemly, and he 
said unto the Abbot: “Whence cometh this fair 
child?” 
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The Abbot did tell the Emperor how fifteen years 
agone the child had been found before their gate 
all of a nighttide. He went on with the tale, say- 
ing: “And our monks heard him a-crying whenas 
they had but just said matins; and they went to 
seek the child, and brought him to me. I looked 
on the babe and beheld him much fair, and I said 
that I would do him to be nourished and baptized. 
When the babe was unwrapped, I saw that he had 
been sore wounded by a dagger. Then I sent for 
men wise in the arts of healing and made bargain 
with them to heal him for fourscore bezants. There- 
after he was baptized, and I gave him to name 
Coustans, because he costed so much gold to heal. 
The babe was presently made whole, but still doth 
the mark of the dagger show itself.” 

When the Emperor heard that, he knew that it 
was the child whom he had wounded with his own 
dagger. He said to the Abbot that he should give 
him the lad. The Abbot said that he would speak 
thereof to his convent and that he should have him 
with their good will. 

“What!” said the wisest of the convent. “By our 
faith, evil hast thou done, whereas thou gavest him 
not presently, even as the Emperor demanded of 
thee. We counsel thee, send him straightway, lest 
the Emperor be wroth against us, for speedily may 
we have hurt of him.” 

The Abbot commanded the Prior to lead Cou- 
stans thereto; and the Prior said, ‘““A-God’s name!” 

He mounted, and led with him Coustans and 
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came unto the Emperor and greeted him on behalf 
of the Abbot and the convent; and then he took 
Coustans by the hand, and, on the said behalf, gave 
him to the Emperor. The Emperor received him 
as one much full of wrath that such a runagate and 
beggar churl should have his daughter to wife. He 
thought in his heart that he would do the lad an 
ill turn. 

When the Emperor had gotten Coustans, he was 
sore troubled how he should be slain in such a wise 
that none should hear thereof. It fell out so that 
the Emperor had matters on hand at the outer 
marches of his land, well a twelve days’ journey 
away. The Emperor betook him to going thither 
and had Coustans thither with him; and he thought 
what wise he might do to slay him, till at last he 
let write a letter to his Burgreve of Byzance, him 
that did command the city while the Emperor 
wended his way to the wars. 

“T, Emperor of Byzance and Lord of Greece, do 
greet thee, who abidest duly in my place for the 
warding of my land; and so soon as thou seest this 
letter, thou shalt slay or let slay him who this letter 
shall bear to thee, so soon as he hath delivered the 
said letter to thee without longer tarrying. As thou 
holdest dear thine own proper body, do straightway 
my commandment herein.” 

Even such was the letter which the fair youth, 
Coustans, bore and knew not that he bore his own 
death. The lad took the letter, which was closed 
with the Emperor’s seal, and betook him to the 
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road and did so much by his journeys that he came 
in less time than fifteen days to Byzance, which is 
nowadays called Constantinople and where the Bur- 
greve ruled while the Emperor did go upon his 
journey. 

When the lad entered into the city, it was the 
hour of dinner; so, as God would have it, he thought 
that he would not go his errand at that nick of time, 
but would tarry till folk had done dinner. Exceed- 
ing hot was the weather, as is wont about St. John’s 
Mass. He entered into a garden all a-horseback. 
Great and long was the garden. The lad took the 
bridle from his horse and unlaced the saddle girths 
and let him graze; and thereafter he himself went 
into the shadow of a tree. Full pleasant was the 
place so that presently he fell asleep. 

Now so it fell out that when the fair daughter 
of the Emperor had eaten, she went into the garden 
with three of her maidens. They fell to chasing 
one another about, as whiles is the wont of maidens 
to play, until at the last the Emperor’s fair daughter 
came under the tree whereas Coustans lay a-sleep- 
ing. He was all vermil—that is to say, red as the 
rose. When the damsel saw him, she beheld him 
with a right good will, and she said to herself that 
never on a day had she seen so fair a fashion of a 
man. Then she called to that one of her maids that 
she did trust the most. The others she made to go 
forth from the garden. 

The fair maiden, daughter of the Emperor, took 
her maid by the hand and led her to look on the 
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lovely lad whereas he lay a-sleeping; and she spake 
thus: “Fair maid, here is a rich treasure, Lo, 
thou! The fairest fashion of a man that ever mine 
eyes have seen on any day of my life! And he 
beareth a letter, and well I would see what it saith.” 

The two maidens drew nigh to the lad and took 
from him the letter, and the daughter of the Em- 
peror read the same; and when she had read it, 
she did lament full sore and said to her fellow: 
“Certes, here is a great grief!” 

“Ha, my lady,” said the other one, “tell me what 
i€is.”? 

“Of a surety,” said the maiden, “might I but 
trust in thee, I would so away that sorrow!” 

“Hla, lady,” said she, “well mayest thou trust in 
me, whereas for naught would I uncover that thing 
which thou wouldst have hid. Lady, and what 
wouldst thou dor” 

“T will tell thee well,” said the daughter of the 
Emperor; “I will put in his pouch another letter, 
wherein the Emperor, my father, biddeth his Bur- 
greve to give me to wife to this fair child here, and 
that he make great feast at the doing of the wed- 
ding unto all the folk of this land; for the Emperor, 
my father, knoweth full well that the lad is a high 
man and a loyal.” 

When the maid heard that, she said that would 
be good to do. “But, lady, how wilt thou get the 
seal of thy father?” 

“Full well,” said the maiden, “for my father 
delivered to me four pairs of scrolls, sealed of his 
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seal thereon. He hath written naught therein, and 
I will write all that I will.” 

“Lady,” said the maid, “thou hast said full well; 
but do it speedily and haste thee ere he wakeneth.” 

“So will I,” said the maiden. 

Then did the maiden write the letter this wise on 
an empty scroll sealed with her father’s seal: 
“T, King Musselin, Emperor of Greece, and of 
Byzance, the city, to my Burgreve of Byzance, 
greeting. I command thee that the bearer of this 
letter ye give to my fair daughter in marriage 
according to our law. I have heard and know well 
that he is a high person and worthy to have my 
daughter. And thereto make ye great joy and great 
feast to all them of my city and all my land.” 

In such wise wrote the fair daughter of the Em- 
peror; and when she had written the letter, she 
went back to the garden, she and her fellows 
together, and found that one yet asleep; and they 
put the letter into his pouch. ‘They began to sing 
and dance and make a noise to awaken him. So 
he woke anon and was all astonied as the fair 
maiden, the daughter of the Emperor, greeted him; 
and he greeted her again right debonairly. 

‘The maiden did lead the lad to the chamber 
where was the Emperor’s Burgreve, and the lad 
delivered the pouch and said that the Emperor 
greeted him. The Burgreve made great joy of the 
lad and kissed the hand of him. The maiden 
opened the pouch and fell a-kissing the letter and 
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the seal of her father for joy’s sake, whereas she 
had not heard tidings of him for a great while. 

When he had read the letter and had told her 
thereof, the Burgreve said to her: “Lady, it behov- 
eth to do the will of thy father, for otherwise we 
shall be blamed exceedingly.” 

The more to deceive the Burgreve and the better 
to do away the sorrow she had of Coustans, the 
maiden answered him: “And how can this be, that 
I should be wedded without my lord, my father? 
A strange thing it would be, and I will do it in no 
manner.” 

“Ha, lady!” said the Burgreve. ‘What is that 
thou sayest? Thy father hath bidden thus by this 
letter, and it behoveth not to gainsay.” 

“Sir,” said the maiden, “thou shalt speak unto 
the barons and mighty men of this realm and take 
counsel thereof. And if they be of accord thereto, 
I am she who will not go against it.” 

Then the Burgreve said that she spake well and 
as one wise. 

The Burgreve spake to the barons and showed 
them the letter and they accorded all, and they said 
that the matter in the letter must be accomplished 
and the will of the Emperor done. Thus they 
wedded the fair youth, Coustans, unto the fair 
daughter of the Emperor, and the wedding endured 
for fifteen days; and such great joy was there at 
Byzance that it was exceeding.- The folk did no 
work in the city save eating and drinking and 
making merry. 
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The while abode the Emperor in the land 
whereas he was. And when he had done his war- 
ring, he went his ways back toward Byzance. And 
whenas he was but anigh two days’ journey, came 
to him a messenger. The Emperor asked of him 
what they did in the city of Byzance; and the varlet 
said that they were making exceeding good cheer 
of eating and drinking and taking their ease, and 
that no work had been done therein these fifteen 
days. 

“And wherefore is that?” said the Emperor. 

“Wherefore, sir!” said the varlet. “Wot ye not 
well thereof?” 

“Nay, forsooth,” said the Emperor; “but tell me 
wherefore.” 

Then did the varlet tell the Emperor all that was 
done in his kingdom while the Emperor did wend 
his way to the wars. The Emperor, when he heard 
the messenger speak thus, was all astonied and 
thought much of this matter; and he asked of the 
varlet how long it was since the lad had wedded 
his daughter. 

“Sir,” said the varlet, “three weeks since he hath 
wedded her.” 

“Forsooth,” said the Emperor, “in a good hour 
be it! For since it is so, I must well abide it, since 
no other it may be.” 

So far rode the Emperor till he came to Byzance, 
whereas they made him much fair feast; and his fair 
daughter came to meet him, and her husband, Cous- 
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tans, who was so fair a child that none might better 
be. The Emperor, who was a wise man, made of 
them much great joy and laid his two hands upon 
their heads and held them there a great while and 
did bless the twain. 

That night thought the Emperor much on this 
marvel, how it could have come about; and so much 
he pondered it that he wotted full well that it had 
been because of his daughter. So he had no will to 
gainsay her; but he demanded to see the letter which 
he had sent, and they showed it unto him. He saw 
his seal hanging thereto, and by the manner whereby 
the thing had been done, he said to himself that he 
had set himself against that which must in all 
ways be. 

Thereafter the Emperor made Coustans a knight, 
even his new son, who was wedded unto his daugh- 
ter; and he gave and granted to him all the whole 
land after his death. And the said Coustans bore 
him well and wisely, as a good knight and a valiant 
and a hardy, and defended him full well against 
his enemies. No long time went by ere his lord, the 
Emperor, died; and his service was done much 
richly as is the custom in that country. Then was 
Coustans emperor, and he loved and honored much 
the Abbot, who had nourished him, and he made 
him his very master. And the Emperor Coustans, 
by the counsel of the Abbot and the will of God, 
the Almighty, did do Christian his wife; and all 
they of that land were converted unto the law of 
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Jesus Christ. And the Emperor Coustans had born 
to him a son, who had to name Constantine, who 
was thereafter a lord much great. And thereafter, 
because of his father, Coustans, who costed the good 
Abbot so much, was the city of Byzance called 
Constantinople. 

Here withal endeth The Tale of King Coustans, 
the Emperor, 
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“Floating Fan.” Fans are cov- 
ered with a thick lacquer or var- 
nish which will withstand water. 
To play the game, the fans are 
44 put on a swiftly moving stream, 

® 4 starting point and a goal 
marked. Each player floats his fan, and the game 
is to have a poem made up by he time the fan 
reaches the appointed place. As the streams move 
quickly and the fans are light, this takes but a very 
few moments. With shouts of gay laughter the 
brightly colored fans are followed down some 
brook, while the young poets make up their verses 
breathlessly. These have to be real little poems, 
perfect in form and unfailing in their accordance 
with the very definite ideas of verse which the 
Japanese have. He whose verse is both finished 
in the appointed time and judged to be the most 
Saree wins the game. 


Weve: ountlenen of Japan meet together, in 
some wayside inn by a lake or upon the dusty high- 
road, they, too, make up poems for one another, 
just as men here in the Western world tell stories 
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about themselves or their friends by way of amuse- 
ment. These poems of the Japanese are very apt 
to be about something out-of-doors: the dragon 
who is the spirit of power on earth; Raiden, the 
thunder god; the kiri tree, whose purple blossoms 
are the mark of the Emperor; the carp, strongest 
of all fishes; the peony, the flower of summer, 
called king of the flowers. Or these poems may 
contain old myths and legends, stories of gods and 
heroes, of goblins and demons. Quite often they 
tell of the artists of Japan: the sword makers who 
forged blades of finest steel inlaid with gold; the 
makers of a fine varnish, called lacquer, who pol- 
ished until their work seemed as deep as the sea 
and as bright as a mirror; the sculptors who made 
statues of the Lord Buddha for the temples; and 
the painters who could put a thousand years into 
a single line. Perhaps it was a Japanese gentleman 
upon a dusty highway or one of the players of 
“Floating Fan” who first told the story of Sesshiu 
and the Mouse. 


THE STORY OF SEs Siiwe 
AND OT HE MOUs: 


HEN he was a little boy, Sesshiu 
lived at home, and played as do 
all other children of Japan. He 
went to see the cherry blossoms 
in the spring, wherever they clus- 
tered most thickly and seemed 
most rosy. He joined in all the 

sports of autumn. As eagerly as any child he 

looked forward to the New Year; for then comes 
the Good Luck Branch, loaded with gifts for good 
children. Like his brothers and sisters, Sesshiu 
dreamed of bows and arrows, wonderful paper 
kites, and jumping jacks; of gorgeously dressed 
palace dolls; of embroidered balls for the babies 
of the house, made from tightly wound raw silk. 

The only way in which he differed from any other 

child was that while his friends were in the house 

playing on the samisen, or with cards or toys, he 
was always bending busily over his writing box. 

With his little brush he made swift pictures of 

everything he saw about him. 

Sesshiu loved to watch the samurai or soldiers 
of Japan as they marched past to guard the Em- 
peror’s palace. He wanted to be a soldier too and 
wear armor padded with crimson silk, carry a bow 
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and arrow, hang a sword in a gold-lacquered scab- 
bard at his belt. But there was something he 
wanted still more, and that was to be an artist when 
he grew up. So he worked at his drawing day in 
and day out, thinking mostly of that. 

Now Sesshiu’s father was thinking of something 
quite different. He had made up his mind that 
Sesshiu was to become a priest and serve in one of 
Lord Buddha’s temples. One day he called Sesshiu 
to him and said: “My son, to-morrow thou art to 
go with me to the great temple of Hofukuji. There 
thou wilt be instructed by the priests. Thou must 
listen well and study hard. Then some day thou 
wilt become a priest thyself.” Sesshiu’s heart 
seemed all at once to have turned to stone—it was 
so heavy. But he, of course, said nothing. Obedi- 
ence to his parents is the first lesson that a Japanese 
child learns, and he learns it well. Sesshiu only 
bowed his head and turned away swiftly to hide 
his tears. He was not sure he was ready to become 
a priest just then, and to leave his home seemed very 
bitter indeed. 

The next morning, however, he said farewell to 
his brothers quite bravely and to his little sister 
Murasaki, who looked sorrowful indeed and slipped 
a rice cake into his hand, fearing he might grow 
hungry on his journey. The last thing he saw of 
his mother, she was leaning against the branch of 
a blossoming plum tree in the garden, watching her 
little son go around a turn in the road. It was a 
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long journey to the temple; and, though there was 
much to see, Sesshiu became very tired. Toward 
nightfall he and his father went through the gates 
of a city; and in the distance he could see the tall, 
pagodalike towers of a temple, shining with gold 
and red lacquer, the great curving roof marked 
sharply against the evening sky. It seemed to © 
Sesshiu as though that building would shut the sun 
away from him forever. To his sleepy eyes the 
priest who met them seemed very grave and far 
away. Sesshiu longed for his own soft quilted mat 
at home close beside little Murasaki’s. 

In the morning Sesshiu was instructed in his 
duties. The list of them was as long as a great 
river that runs slowly to the sea. He must serve 
the priests from morning until night whether in the 
temple or in the garden. He must help prepare 
offerings for a great gold figure, Lord Buddha’s 
image, which sat on a high lotus throne. Of all 
his duties the only one he really liked was that of 
gathering flowers and laying them at the feet of 
Kwannon, the goddess of mercy. She stood on a 
small lotus throne and, leaning forward, held out 
her hands as if about to speak some word to encour- 
age him. In order to become a priest Sesshiu had 
to study great books full of words as hard as nuts. 
He was clever and willing, and all would have gone 
well save for one thing: he would often forget his 
lessons in remembering his inkbox and brushes. He 
was always drawing, drawing everywhere; and he 
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was continually being scolded for this. He was 
sorry. He had not meant to disobey; only if one is 
an artist, one must paint, just as birds fly if they 
are birds. 

He drew on the margins of his books; he drew 
on his own little white robe; he drew on the temple 
screens; he drew on’ the soles of his sandals; he 
drew on the chief priest’s fan! Always and forever 
he was drawing. There seemed no way to stop him. 
When he could slip away after a scolding, Sesshiu 
would go into the temple garden. ‘There he 
watched the flowers. He watched them carefully 
as an artist must. He saw how their stems curved 
and the growing leaves attached themselves. He 
felt of the blossoms fastened close to the stem 
within a tiny sheath of green. He noted the shape 
and delicately shaded color of the petals. He 
watched fishes in the still pool and thought how 
like pleasant dreams they slipped through the 
water, waving their fins slowly and easily. He saw 
with delight that their scales were each one like a 
bit of metal hammered out by a master goldsmith or 
by a worker in silver. 

He laughed to see slow worms crawl, and insects 
with enameled wings fly teasingly above them. He 
listened to the birds sing. Particularly he loved 
the cuckoo, who brings with it the perfume of 
orange blossoms and who warns the traveler of 
danger with its cry, “Fujoki.” (‘It is better to 
return.”) Sesshiu knew nursery songs about these 
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things, and, forgetting the sharp words of the 
priest, he would chant softly: 


“Tf you do not sing, 
I'll make an end of you, 


O Cuckoo. 


“Tf you do not sing, 
I will force you to, 


O Cuckoo. 


“If you do not sing, 
I will wait for you, 


O Cuckoo.” 


To the insects he would say: 


“A bright red pepper-pod—but lo! 
Put on it wings, and so- 
A darting dragon-fly.” 


Outside the temple hung a great bronze gong, 
once bright like gold, but now a deep weathered 
green, like shaded moss. To it he called: 


“The butterfly sleeps well 
Perched on the temple bell . . . 
Until it rings!” 


As he sang and looked about him, the first thing 
he knew he was drawing again! He drew all the 
garden creatures and the flowers. Behind him 
softly would come a priest. Another scolding! 
And his tears were hardly dry from the first one. 

So went his days. His nights were even harder; 
they were so long and dark. His only friend was a 
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mouse, a little spot of twilight gray that came to 
his pillow for crumbs. In spite of his misery 
Sesshiu would laugh and say: “Has Daikoku, the 
god of wealth, become poor that thou askest me for 
food? Or hast thou eaten all his rice?” Daikoku 
is the treasure god, but always near him are nib- 
bling mice to show men that they are not to grow 
careless or too sure. Wealth must always be 
guarded. In answer to Sesshiu’s question the little 
mouse would only flick its tail, sit on its hind legs, 
and with its front paw hold a rice cake close to its 
sharp white teeth. “O Nezumi,” Sesshiu would 
whisper, “O Nezumi, go home to my mother and 
tell her that I am sad in this great temple. Tell 
her that if she will let me return I will never send 
my shuttlecock through her paper screens again, or 
spill water bringing it from the well, or hide little 
Murasaki’s ball. Go tell her that, and say I want 
so much to see her and to come home.” 

But the mouse, Nezumi, only blinked his wise, 
bright eyes and, putting his head on one side, begged 
so prettily for yet another crumb that Sesshiu could 
only laugh through his tears and give him more. 

Things went from bad to worse for Sesshiu. He 
was always drawing. He drew on the rocks in the 
pool; he drew on the flagstones in the path; he 
drew on the floor of the little garden house; he 
drew on the cart that took the priests to the city; 
he drew on their wide sun hats. One day, very 
stern and grave, the head priest came to him and 
said: “O Sesshiu, the time has come. Punishment 
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must be meted out to thee. From this day forward 
thou mayest not touch the inkpot nor the brush. 
These make thee forget all the wisdom of the wise 
and the words of sages.” ‘The priest led Sesshiu 
into the temple. With a long rope he bound the 
boy to a tall column. His hands were securely fas- 
tened behind his back. ‘Here must thou stay,” said 
the priest, ‘until thou hast remembered.” 

Sesshiu remained a very long time. His every 
muscle ached. The temple grew dark. He heard 
a rumble of wheels as the priests went out the 
great gate toward the city. He longed to go with 
them. “I wish I were anywhere rather than here. 
I wish I were Sogaro, the herd boy. He is always 
hungry and always in rags; but he is out in the 
fields all day, and he has a little whistle. And the 
great white oxen eat from his hand, and no one 
ever ties him up. I wish I were the old blind beg- 
gar who stands by the temple gate. I wish I were 
any one but me.” 

It grew still darker. The temple seemed very 
large. Sesshiu felt very small and almost fright- 
ened, though he knew every corner of it so well. 
The ropes bit his arms and shoulders cruelly, and 
he grew so weary from standing that he had to 
lean against the column for support. His knees 
felt weak, and his head swam dizzily. 

A little shaft of moonlight stole in. It played 
across the floor and fell on the head of the goddess 
Kwannon, like a crown. Sesshiu lifted his eyes to 
where the goddess stood gleaming in the darkness, 
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misty white like a great light in a heavy fog. He 
thought of Kwannon, of how she had been a king’s 
daughter on earth, but ever full of love for what 
was poor or broken. More than mortal had her 
kindness always seemed. The King had ordered 
her to marry a great prince. Kwannon would not, 
for she knew her path lay far from his. Disobedi- 
ence was a great crime in the eyes of her father, 
the King. Kwannon was put to death. She was 
led into Hades down to the utmost depth, where 
all is suffering and blackness. When she saw how 
the prisoners were crying out for help, she was so 
greatly stirred with pity that lo, there came in that 
far place a sudden shower of lotus blossoms! The 
foundations of Hades were broken, the shut gates 
opened, and the prisoners were set free. Kwannon 
herself was taken up to the Heaven of Light on a 
full-blown lotus, where she stands as the goddess 
of mercy, to whom all men pray when they are 
filled with trouble. 

Sesshiu whispered: “O thou Goddess Kwannon, 
help me.” Kwannon did not seem to hear. “Per- 
haps I am too small,” thought Sesshiu. He began 
to cry. His tears fell. They made a little pool at 
his feet. Sesshiu looked down and saw the little 
pool; and, putting forth his bare toe, he began to 
draw with his tears on the dust of the temple floor. 
He drew a slim, round little body, a sleek, furry 
head with sharp ears, bright eyes, and a pointed 
nose. He drew four delicately swift feet and a 
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long, long tail. It was his little friend, Nezumi, 
the mouse. 

Sesshiu could hardly believe his eyes; for as he 
looked, that long, long, long tail began to move a 
little, the ears flicked back and forth. Then the 
little head was raised as if listening. Slowly the 
four feet were placed cautiously upon the floor. 
The mouse that he had drawn stood up. But only 
for an instant! Swifter than thought, like a wee 
gray shadow the little creature slipped behind 
Sesshiu. Sesshiu could hardly breathe for wonder. 
He heard a busy little tearing, ripping sound. He 
felt the rope that bound him move ever so slightly. 
All was still; only the sound of sharp white teeth 
pulling at hempen threads came to Sesshiu as he 
stood, hardly daring to believe. The rope felt a 
little easier; it ceased to cut his arms and shoulders 
so cruelly. He tried it ever so carefully. It seemed 
almost loose. On went the quick, snapping noise 
of little teeth and the gentle reports of strands of 
tight rope suddenly cut in two. He felt an angry 
little jerk. The rope lay at his feet gnawed by the 
mouse he had drawn with his bare toe from his 
tears and the dust of the temple floor. Sesshiu 
turned to thank Nezumi, but he had fled away like 
a funny gray goblin in a dream. Sesshiu swayed 
on his weary feet and sank down in a little heap at 
the foot of the great column. 

When the priest came to the temple to free Ses- 
shiu, he found him sleeping quietly, his little black 
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head pillowed on his wide sleeve. A smile still 
lingered on his tear-stained face. 

“It is a miracle!” said the priest. ‘He is indeed 
under the protection of Kwannon, the Merciful. 
What she doth command, must be. Sesshiu will, 
by her word, become an artist.” 

“And from that day forth,” the old legend says, 
“Sesshiu drew when and where he would.” 


THE SUN GEN GS hone 
DE IS LER S Or CalieeiNen 


At dusk a cool wind 
blows the song of birds to a window 
where a maiden is sitting. 


She is embroidering a piece of silk 
with bright flowers. 


She lifts her head; 

her work falls from her hands, 

for her thoughts have flown to him 
who is far away. 


She bends over her work once more: 
“T will weave a fragment of verse 
among the flowers of his robe, 


and perhaps its words will tell him to return.’ 
Li- a Pé. 


VEN more than Japan, China 

é was the land of poets. No man 

ii could become a government offi- 

- ‘| cial and serve the Emperor at 

| sp court unless he was first of all a 

ecg poet. He had to know hundreds 

7 of lines by heart and be able at 

a moment’s notice to make verses of his own. No 

sacrifice was too great if it brought as its reward 

an idea for a poem. The legend of Li-Tai-Pé, who 

was one of the greatest poets of China, shows how 
far these men would pursue their dreams. 

According to the old tale, Li-Tai-Pé was out in 

a boat one night with a group of his friends, who 
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were drinking from tiny jade wine cups and trying 
to match the beauty of the night with words. The 
moon shone very brightly, turning all the world 
to liquid or to hammered silver. It is said that 
Li-Tai-Pé “died of the moon.” Bending over the 
gunwale of the junk in which he was sitting, he saw 
the moon mirrored in the clear depths of the lake. 
“In the land of the unknown there is neither high 
nor low,” he murmured. “The moon has called 
me, and makes me to understand that to reach the 
world of poets it matters not whether one ascends 
or descends.” Forthwith a lashing of waters was 
heard. Two young gods appeared, messengers from 
the Lord of the Skies. They were there, come to 
invite Li-Tai-Pé to take his place in the regions 
above. A dolphin rose from the water; and Li- 
Tai-Pé laid himself upon its back, and before the 
astonished eyes of his friends was carried away 
beneath the waters toward the mirrored moon. 

Tis said many followed Li-Tai-Pé to the country 
of the drowned moon, seeking, seeking. These are 
the singing story-tellers of China. They knew gob- 
lins, dragons, astrologers, and magicians. One of 
these voyagers was Nu-Pao-Tchen, hardy adven- 
turer on moonlit seas. His legends are magic. One 
of them tells of Ko-ai, who, like the maiden of 
Li-Tai-Pé’s song, sat in her garden “embroidering 
a piece of silk with bright flowers”; only Ko-ai was 
not thinking alone of him “who was far away”; 
she was wondering how she might bring to its per- 
fection The Great Bell of Peking. 


THE GREAT BELL OF PEKING 


Ga UNG-LO, the Emperor of China, 
sat on his throne of gold lacquer, 
gay with painted dragons. He 
played idly with his fan and 
looked upon the glories of his 
palace with unseeing eyes. The 
Emperor had done all he could 
for his people. Herein lay his sorrow. He had 
built a great wall about Peking as strong as the 
wall of China. He had erected monuments; tem- 
ples, green and gold-tiled; towering pagodas alive 
with little bells. He had called together the schol- 
ars of many lands to fill three thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty-three volumes with learning and 
wisdom. He had kept artists busy day and night 
decorating the walls of palaces, temples, and all 
public buildings. Strange plants had been brought 
to Peking from north and south, from east and 
west, until the gardens there bloomed during all 
the months of the year, and even the poorest house 
had its bed of kingly chrysanthemums or proud 
irises. ‘The Emperor could think of nothing more 
to do for his subjects. “Better far that I should 
close my eyes in eternal sleep, and be taken to the 
realm of the Dragon, than that I should live and 
134 
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see myself an example of idleness and sloth tu my 
people.” So thought the Emperor. 

His chief counselor, Min Ling, entered the room 
and bowed low before the Unapproachable One. 
“O Son of Heaven, I come to say that there is one 
thing in this fair city which is not yet complete.” 

At these words the light of pleasure flashed again 
in the Emperor’s eyes. “Speak, good Min Ling,” 
he said. 

“The great clock tower stands empty. It were 
well if a gong hung there to toll the passing hours, 
that the people be reminded how fleeting is time. 
The water clock doth indeed mark the swift mo- 
ment, yet the slothful heed it not.” 

“That were indeed well,” said the Emperor, 
greatly pleased. “I will command that this bell be 
made at once. But who, good Min Ling, hath skill 
to do this thing?” 

“Who indeed, O Celestially August, but thy 
cannon molder, Kuan-yuP” 

When he said this, Min Ling was thinking but 
little of the bell or of Kuan-yu, the cannon molder, 
or of the desires of the Emperor. He was thinking 
only of himself, Min Ling. His son was soon to 
marry the daughter of Kuan-yu. “It will be a great 
thing for me,” he thought to himself, “if the father 
of my daughter-in-law stands high in the Emperor’s 
favor. Then I also shall find greater honor at this 
court and perchance gain full reward for my serv- 
ices to his Majesty.” 

“Go to Kuan-yu, the cannon molder, and tell him 
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that I desire to begin this work at once,” com- 
manded the Emperor. “Say that this gong must 
be so made that it can be heard on every side for 
thirty miles and three. Its tone must be clear as 
water and sweet as the song of a bird. The words 
of sages and the thoughts of holy men must be writ- 
ten upon it. On one side there must be figures 
that tell the tale of Lao Tsu, the dwarf of good 
fortune, and on the other must appear the pictured 
story of the Hermit of the Mountain. Hasten, Min 
Ling,” cried the Emperor, “hasten and bring 
Kuan-yu, the cannon molder, to the Imperial City.” 

As swiftly as might be, Min Ling hastened to 
the house of Kuan-yu. When Kuan-yu heard the 
command of the Emperor, he cried out in despair: 
“Tt is true that I can mold cannon so well that none 
of our enemies can withstand their power, but of 
bells I know nothing. How can a carpenter make 
shoes? I ask thee that, Min Ling.” 

“Easily enough,” answered the crafty Min Ling, 
“easily enough if the shoes be made of wood. Are 
not bells and cannon both cast from bronze?” 

“Truly, both are made of bronze,” answered the 
unhappy Kuan-yu. “But the art of casting a bell 
and the craft of cannon molding differ one from 
the other as queens differ from soldiers. How 
should a man like me make a gong the sound of 
which can be heard for thirty miles and three, 
whose tone is as clear as water and as sweet as the 
song of a bird? How should a poor cannon molder 
engrave on its rim the words of sages and the 
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thoughts of holy men? By what magic shall a 
fumbler with firearms tool the tale of the Hermit 
of the Mountain on the one side, and on the other 
the story of Lao TsuP O Min Ling, it cannot be 
done!” 

“Sparrow-hearted,” answered Min Ling, “by a 
little labor it may easily be done; it must be done. 
Thou knowest well that for him who refuses to bow 
before the command of the Emperor, there is no 
hope of life. The Son of Heaven hath ordered 
thee to appear before him within three days.” 

“Ah,” cried the hapless Kuan-yu, “the blasted 
rice grain is happier than I! The condemned pris- 
oner of war is freer than I! He fears only death, 
while I fear disgrace also.” As he turned to go 
toward his home that he might bid farewell to his 
wife and to Ko-ai, his fair daughter, he heard a 
duck quack. That is ever an omen of ill fortune 
in China. “Even the fowls of the air forecast my 
downfall,” groaned Kuan-yu. 

After his audience with the Emperor, Kuan-yu 
was more hopeless than ever. He had received a 
command from the lips of the Celestially August 
himself. There was now no way of escape. He 
must make the bell. For weeks he searched through 
old books. He consulted all the wise men of the 
kingdom, trying to find what metals he should use, 
how to combine them, and in what quantity. He 
visited the greatest artists of China to learn the 
craft of inlaying, engraving, and embossing metals. 
Day and night he labored, but in vain. No one 
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was able to tell him how to cast so large a bell. 
Still he must go on. 

A great building was used as a factory. In it 
hundreds of workmen toiled without ceasing. Piles 
of gleaming gold, of red copper, and of yellow 
brass, heaps of bright tin and brighter silver, lay 
on all sides. Kuan-yu directed everything: now 
the making of the mold, now the drawing of a 
pattern, now the combining of the metals. His 
heart weighed heavier and heavier as the days went 
by. It was as if the bell with its giant clapper beat 
within his own breast. He could neither sleep at 
night, nor rest by day. He could not eat. He only 
gazed at his steaming rice, thinking to himself, “If 
only my bell were finished, and had designs upon 
it as charming as are the flowers on my bowl!” He 
did not even taste his fragrant tea, but sat thinking 
wearily, “If only my bell were finished and as well 
rounded as is this small cup here before me!” 

During these unhappy days, in a little village 
near Peking, Kuan-yu’s daughter, Ko-ai, sat all day 
in her garden embroidering her wedding garments. 
For she was soon to marry the son of Min Ling. 
She knew nothing of her father’s sorrow. The hours 
were as bright to her as they were long. It was 
spring, and the whole world seemed like a fragrant 
bud to little Ko-ai. She was embroidering peach 
boughs on the sleeve of her robe. In China the 
peach tree can bring long life. It is one of the trees 
of Paradise, and never fails to bring fortune to 
young brides. From a branch above, a shadow fell 
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upon her work. Only the most sharp-eyed could 
tell which was embroidery, which shadow, so clever 
was her stitching. As she sewed, Ko-ai sang softly 
to herself an old, old song: 


“Peach blossom after rain 

Is deeper red; 

The willow fresher green; 
Twittering overhead; 

And fallen petals lie wind-blown, 
Unswept upon the courtyard stone.” 


Ko-ai selected green threads and cleverly em- 
broidered a pine-tree pattern. There is a legend 
that tells how long ago two pines grew on the shores 
of a lake. It was found that they sprang from a 
single root. The trees sheltered the dwelling place of 
two spirits, a little old man and a little old woman. 
He had a rake and she had a broom, and they spent 
all their time gathering up the fallen pine needles. 
So cheerfully did they labor together, so happily 
did they live in their tiny house at the single root 
of the two trees that, ever since, the pine has stood 
in China as the sign of happy marriage. Therefore 
Ko-ai put the pine tree upon the shoulder of her 
robe. 

She also made a spray of plum blossom. The 
nightingale’s voice, say the wise, is really but the 
perfume of the plum tree turned to music; and the 
nightingale has always been the bird most dear 
to lovers. Last of all Ko-ai embroidered the peony 
in all its hues of white, cream, and crimson. Be- 
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cause of the size and beauty of its waxy blossoms, 
the peony is the sign of imperial power. As the 
lion is the king of beasts, the peony is the king of 
flowers. Ko-ai bent all her skill to the shading of 
its royal petals, smiling to herself and thinking: 
“Ts he whom I am to wed not more to me than a 
king? It is for him I place the petals of the peony 
upon the hem of my gown.” She thought long of 
her absent lover and again sang softly a little song 
of spring from “The Book of Jade”: 


“The earth has drunk the snow, 
and now the plum trees are blossoming once more. 


“The willow leaves are like new gold; 
the lake is molten silver. 


“It is the hour 
when sulphur-laden butterflies 
rest their velvet heads upon the flowers.” 


Before the song was finished, into the sunlit gar- 
den came her mother, pale with distress. It seemed 
to Ko-ai that everything was all at once covered 
with a cold gray mist, betokening misfortune. 
“Ko-ai,” said the stricken woman, “thy father hath 
returned from the Forbidden City; he is ill, grown 
old and weary in these few weeks; I fear for him 
greatly.” 

At these words Ko-ai left her bright silks and 
went in search of her father. She found him 
crouched upon a mat in the darkest corner of the 
house, his head buried in his hands. At the sound 
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of her tiny slippers, he looked up; and a sad smile 
showed itself for a moment upon his white lips, 
for Ko-ai was very fair indeed. Her skin was like 
white jade warmed by sunlight; her eyes beneath 
their slanting brows were bright as dew. In her 
little suit of orange silk she seemed like a great 
golden chrysanthemum—as if one had slipped from 
its stem and run away from the Emperor’s garden. 

“Ah, Ko-ai, Ko-ai,” sighed her father when he 
had told her of the Emperor’s command, “I am 
soon to perish. I shall leave thee in disgrace before 
the whole kingdom. And what canst thou do then 
save become a beggar by the roadsider” 

“Flave no fear for me, my father,” answered 
Ko-ai. “Surely thou canst not yet know that all is 
lost. Perchance thy bell may become as beautiful 
as thy dreams of it.” 

“There is little hope of that, Ko-ai. Yet must 
one labor to the end. And that end cometh soon. 
In two days the bell will be cast in the mold. I 
have come to take thy mother and thee with me to 
the Imperial City. There mayest thou comfort me 
and ask life of the Emperor, should I fail.” 

When the day came for the casting of the bell, 
the Emperor and his court went to the great build- 
ing where all waited upon the skill of Kuan-yu. 
Like a painted rainbow the royal procession entered 
the place. The Emperor sat upon a high throne. 
Slowly he lifted his embroidered fan. It was the 
sign. At a word from Kuan-yu the great caldrons 
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were lifted, then emptied. The metal hissed, and 
writhed like a great golden dragon as it ran in a 
curving stream toward the mold. No one stirred. 
There was no sound. Little Ko-ai clutched her 
mother’s hand and hardly dared to breathe. Kuan-yu 
stood as if cast in bronze himself. 

Five more days passed before the metal cooled. 
When the mold was broken, the bell stood forth 
cracked, dull, misshapen. Great was the wrath of 
the Emperor, but he gave to Kuan-yu one more 
trial. Again the hapless cannon molder searched 
in great books for further knowledge, traveled far 
and wide to consult scholars and even magicians. 
Again piles of gleaming gold, red copper, and 
yellow brass, heaps of bright tin and brighter silver, 
lay on all sides within the building. Kuan-yu grew 
more and more distressed. His hair began to 
whiten; his face grew thin, and lined with care. 

At home little Ko-ai sat in her garden and sewed 
upon her wedding garments as before; but she was 
unhappy, filled with fear and sadness. “What if 
my father should fail a second time?” she thought. 
“It would mean death to him and the green robe 
of disgrace for me. In some manner must he be 
rescued, though I climb the mountain pinnacles of 
the Jade Pass and pray that the cold stars themselves 
reach out their beams of frozen light to help my 
father?’ 

Yet when the day came for the second casting 
of the bell, Ko-ai had found no means of rescuing 
Kuan-yu; and her fear was equaled only by his 
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despair. Like the spread tail of a peacock, the bril- 
liant court of the Emperor entered the room. Again 
the metal went hissing to the mold in a cloud of 
fire and steam. Again when the five days had 
passed, the bell was found to be cracked, dull, and 
misshapen. This time the Emperor’s wrath knew 
no bounds. A messenger was sent to Kuan-yu bear- 
ing tidings of death, if yet another time the bell 
failed of perfection. It seemed as if Kuan-yu 
would never rise to make his third trial; he lay as 
if senseless. When at last he staggered to his feet 
and continued his toil, he was like one bewitched, 
so faltering were his movements, so halting his step. 

Sitting in her garden, little Ko-ai grew sadder 
and sadder. ‘Tears fell upon the gay butterfly, sign 
of happy lovers, which she embroidered upon her 
robe. Ko-ai’s tears were for her father. “Surely 
now he was doomed; surely now there could be no 
hope.” Just then she heard a sweet, low sound 
among the peach boughs above her head. She 
looked up. A tiny bird burned among the blos- 
soms like a scarlet flame; its note became piercingly 
clear. As she listened, Ko-ai seemed to hear these 
words, which came in a ripple of notes from its 
small, bright throat: “Ko-ai, Ko-ai, sell all your 
jewels and go to the Astrologer. Ko-ai, Ko-ai, sell 
all your jewels and go to the Astrologer—Ko-ai, 
Ko-ai.” She had hardly time to raise her eyes 
before the bird flew away, flashing up the blue sky 
like a miniature rocket. 

“Go to the Astrologer; go to the Astrologer,” 
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Ko-ai repeated to herself. Then she remembered 
the famous Astrologer of Peking, who could do 
marvelous things. “Surely he can help me. I will 
go to him at once.” Even as she spoke, Ko-ai 
unlocked her little lacquer jewel box. She took 
her wreath of blue, made from the feathers of the 
kingfisher, and the golden pins for her hair wrought 
into the forms of tiny doves. She took out all her 
carved jade, green as the sea and cool as running 
water. All of these she sold to an old shopkeeper, 
and with the money carefully tucked away in her 
sleeve, she hastened to the house of the Astrologer. 

As she approached, her heart beat very loud; but 
she went bravely on. She found the Astrologer in 
his garden making the Unbreakable Rope out of 
forty million cobweb strands. He was very, very 
old and very, very withered, like a bit of brown 
weed. His beard was very long, like a hank of 
twisted hemp. He looked out at Ko-ai from under 
his bushy brows, and his eyes were like a cat’s, very 
green. It was said that he slept with them wide 
open. “He must be one of the Shén, the friendly 
spirits, come down to earth,” Ko-ai murmured to 
herself. Summoning all her courage, she bowed 
before him and showed the yellow gold she had 
tucked away in her sleeve. “I have come,” she said, 
“to ask your help, O Honorable and Wise One, for 
my father, Kuan-yu, the cannon molder, is in great 
distress.” 

When she had finished her story, the Astrologer 
spoke through his beard in a hard, horny voice: 
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“O foolish one, do you not know that the metals in 
the bell will never combine unless the blood of a 
maiden, fair and pure, be mixed with them? Then 
only can the bell become well formed and pleasing 
to the Emperor.” 

“Ts there no other way?” whispered little Ko-ai. 

“There is no other way, foolish one,” answered 
the Astrologer in his hard, horny voice. 

Blinded by her tears, Ko-ai stumbled through 
twisted streets until she came to her own garden 
again. For the first time in many days she sat idle. 
She was thinking very intently. She was thinking 
of all the things she loved: the flowers in her gar- 
den; the little mandarin ducks on the pond, with 
their gauzy wings; the wide sky above her; the 
plum blossoms which come with the first touch of 
spring; and the swords of the blue iris that pierce 
the earth on every hand when winter’s shield of ice 
is freshly broken. ‘These things and many more 
Ko-ai thought of. She was happy in her little 
house, serving her mother, and happier now than 
ever with dreams of the young husband who awaited 
her. The world seemed more to be desired than it 
had ever been. “Yet,” said Ko-ai, “all this must 
be passed by as though it were no more than mist 
veiling the mountains. There is but one thing upon 
which I must fix my thought: my father and this 
heavy doom which threatens him.” 

Ko-ai picked up her work where she had left it 
and sewed more busily than ever. The words of 
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Tin-Tun-Ling, a great Chinese poet, slipped into 
her weary little head and comforted her: 


This morning 

the blue satin of my shoes glistened like steel, 

and one could see the black-embroidered traceries; 
but now my shoes are covered with dust. 


When I set out, 

the sun was laughing in the sky, 
the butterflies hovered around me, 
and I counted the white daisies, 
scattered through the grass 

like handfuls of pearls. 


It is evening now, 
and there are no daisies. 


e e ° e e le e 


But for me there are many miles to go. 


“And I too must go far,” thought little Ko-ai. 
She said nothing of her visit to the Astrologer, and 
in the days that followed she alone of all the house- 
hold was calm. Her mother wept from morning 
until night. Her father could not speak, even to 
her; and long after Ko-ai had spread out her mat 
and silken covers for the night, she could hear him 
pacing back and forth along the garden paths, 
trying to escape the trouble of his thoughts. She 
raised her head and watched his shadow, black upon 
the pond, which lay like a silver plate in the moon- 
light. “Do not fear,” she whispered to him. “Do 
not fear. All will be well with thee.” 

At last the day arrived when for the third time 
the Emperor’s court entered the workroom of 
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Kuan-yu. Like a great silken banner spread to the 
wind, the long train of guards and attendants wound 
its way to the throne of the Son of Heaven. The 
Emperor took his place. As he did s0, quite 
unseen, little Ko-ai mounted a platform near the 
seething caldron of molten metals. She was clad 
in her wedding robe, embroid- 
ered with peach boughs, which 
bring long life; with thé pine 
trees, sign of happy marriage; 
and with the plum blossom, 
which is dear to the hearts of 
lovers. Along the hem of her 
sky-blue gown was the peony 
which she had made for her 
lord, who seemed to her greater 
than a king. She was like a 
dream of spring in a snowy 
garden. 

The Emperor waved his 
painted fan. Ata word from 
Kuan-yu the caldrons were 
tipped, and the metal coiled 
and writhed like a golden dragon as it flowed 
along its curving path to the mold of the bell. 
Lightly as a butterfly Ko-ai poised above the 
shining stream. Great clouds of smoke, shot with 
flame—purple, blue, and saffron—rose from the 
hissing river. Like a goddess enfolded in the mists 
of the sunset Ko-ai leaped forward, and before any 
one could stir was lost in its bright depths. Only 
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her voice was heard, a ghostly echo: “For thee, my 
father.” Kuan-yu tried in vain to save her, to snatch 
her into his arms. He found in his hand only a 
Pas SeuDLON Seis sEDD of plucy satin. 


To- day, after five Hunde years, the great bell 
hangs in the clock tower of Peking. It is perfect 
in every part. When it rings, all the little bells 
on all the pagodas ring with it, and the dragon 
waterspouts raise their heads to catch the full, deep, 
clear sound of its voice. When the giant clapper 
swings within, the bell seems to say: ‘“Ko-ai, Ko-ai.” 
A hush falls over the city. On its backward stroke 
comes a whisper: “Hsieh, hsieh,” the Chinese word 
for slipper. Then all the people say: “The bell 
remembers the maiden.” And the children call 
out: “We know; we know: Ko-ai is crying for her 
slipper, poor Ko-ai.” 
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